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summer issues as well as raising prices. 
| prudent thing for the Survey to do was to tear a leaf 
| from this business practice and stretch our dwindling 
reams of paper over as long a period as possible toward 
_ the happy time when shortage of wood pulp, insufh- 
i ciency of freight cars and strikes of railway men are no 


RVEY TWICE A 
MONTH 


BEGINNING with July, the SURVEY en- 
ters upon a semi-monthly schedule, to run 
through the August dog days and into Sep- 


_ tember, as part of a deliberate plan of meet- 


ing a rise in publication costs that is little 


' short of staggering. Printing has gone up 25 
| per cent since January, when it was already 
high. Paper is twice what it was last year, 
four and one-half times what it was before 
the war, and scarcely to be had at any price 
in regular and sufficient deliveries for weekly 


use. 
Commercial magazines here and there are skipping 
The only 


| longer the regular order of the day. 


Our plan of bridging the gap has been worked out in 


detail, with paper stock-book in one hand, budget in the 
_ other. 


It embraces six steps: 


_  1—Cheaper paper purchased for weekly, and now for maga- 
‘zine issues at a saving of several thousand dollars for the sum- 


| mer, but even so at a price far in excess of the cost of our 


regular stock a year ago. 
2—Double magazine numbers postponed until fall, when the 


|| paper market may be more nearly normal. 


3—Advertising rates raised. 
4—Weekly subscription prices raised from $4 a year to $5a 


' year, beginning July 1st. 


5—Price of single copies raised. 
6—Midsummer issues combined. 


The next issue of the SuRvEy will be the mid-July 


- issue. In August there will be two issues, in September 
two, with the probability of resuming weekly publication 


f before the end of the month. 


_ shop departments, news, book reviews as usual. 


The mid-monthly issues will contain articles, work- 
They 
will present, in fact, a telescoping of our regular serv- 


ice, for although the total output for the summer will 


be somewhat less than usual, each issue will be larger 


_ than the regular weekly. At a season when news is less 
insistent, events in the SuRVEY’s field less pressing than 


in fall and winter, when many subscribers are traveling 
and without a fixed address for periodicals, the plan 
promises to meet their needs fairly adequately. 


We bespeak for it the friendly cooperation which in 


} many tight situations in the past has proved to be the 
outstanding feature of the cordial relations beween the 


tion by 


SuRVEY and its readers. 


The Survey will be changed in no essential point of 
character. It merely meets an unusual and trying situa- 
pulling in its belt a notch and calling twice a 

month instead of four times. 
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ALMOST half the working force in the textile mills in Passaic are r 


women. ‘Though distinguished for its large profits, the wool indus- 
try is equally known for low wages. Mothers of families are 
working in the mills of Passaic to add to the family income, working 
at night as well as in the daytime, for New Jersey has no legislation 
forbidding night work for women. 
for the Survey (in spite of closed doors). Page 463. 


THE pith of the speech of T. S. Settle, Washington district repre- 
sentative of Community Service, Inc., at the New Orleans Confer- 


ence of Social Work—an appreciation of the new mode of Southern 


hospitality. Page 469. i. 
ALCATRAZ, another prison whose jailer is Uncle Sam. More tha 

half of the men confined there come up for violations of the rigid 
rules and Mr. Lane makes those rules the text for a keen analysis of 


prison discipline in general. ‘‘'Too often,” he says, “we regard the 


ideal treatment of the offender to be to coerce or frighten him into 


virtue.” A paper growing out of field work in which the SuRvEY 
had the cooperation of the National Civil Liberties Bureau on the 
one hand, the War Department on the other. Page 470. ; 


TWO interpretations of the woods’ wobbly. One, page 472, is a bril- 
liant psychological analysis by Rexford G. Tugwell, formerly of the 
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faculty of the University of Washington, Seattle, who was sent by 


the United States government into the forests of Washington to study 
the labor problem, during the difficulties in getting out lumber for 
war purposes; the other, page 474, by Ralph Winstead, logger and 
I. W. W., is a spirited, militant statement of the ideals of his organi- 
zation, Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union, No. 500, as contrasted 
with the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, described by 
Robert §. Gill in the Survey for May 1. 


THE American playground in France, s ’] vous plait. Page 482. 


POLITICS and relief were entangled nowhere in Red Cross work 
to the degree that they were in Russia. Raymond Robins has told 
of that. What of Siberia? A first-hand article by T. J. Edmonds, 
the former Red Cross commissioner there. Page 484. 
BELGIUM was hit hardest by the war. It has got to its feet 
fastest. Its workers, thousands of them, were idle during the German 
occupation. They are now pressing for production and opposing 
further reduction of hours. Why? ‘The secret lies in a scheme of 
workers’ control which outstrips the British Whitleys, according to 
Henry de Man, of the Royal Belgian Commission on Industrial Man- 
agement, who is now engaged in a protracted investigation of 
American industrial methods on his own behalf. Page 478. 
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 “ Ladies and Gentlemen: You have all heard, I 
- am sure, about the new national anthem now be- 
coming so popular in many parts of the country and 
likely to replace the one that we have been familiar 
with so long. This new anthem has already been 
| adopted by the state of New York, the state of 
| Kentucky, the state of Pennsylvania, and is now 
being voted on by the state of Illinois. I am sure 
that the progressive state of Michigan will want to 
follow the lead of these other progressive states, and 
so I am going to ask you all to rise and join my 
company here in singing this song. The tune, I am 
sure, ts familiar to you all, and if you don’t know the 
lyrics please just hum the melody so as to show your 
_ patriotism and your interest in this great national 
air. Rise, please, Now, ther, company: 


“How dry I am 
“ How dry I-am 
“Nobody knows 

“ How dry I am.” 


HIS, in a vaudeville house. When the curtain had 
descended and the audience had registered its 
mild applause at the sally, I wondered what the 
Visiting troupe themselves who had just chanted 
‘Tefrain with so much vim really thought about prohibi- 
1. The people who listened to them from across the foot- 
its belonged to a town which had long been dry under state 
ion, For a year and a half before the federal constitution 
s amended they could have sung that song with perfect 
ipriety to wet sister towns throughout the country. And 
y were, as a whole, contented with their lot; at least they 
| actually given a majority for prohibition when the matter 
| come before them for voting. But what about Kran and 
salle, the gliding exponents of jazz steps and tunes? What 

Joe Dorney, leader of five “ temperamental women,” as 
called them, in a wonderful display of clothes and coquetry, 
ak of prohibition? What did Tabor and Green, who 
used audiences nightly with a singing and talking dialogue, 
nk? How about Jed Dooley, who jumped through ropes 
tr the fashion introduced by Will Rogers? And what did 


iy 
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Stick and Slap-Stick 


By “Dan 99 


the Mirano brothers, “ flying torpedoes,” who whirled about 
the stage in a tiny airplane and hung from flying trapezes by 
their toes, have to say about the Great Drought? These peo- 
ple went everywhere and saw everything. To ordinary folks 
their opportunities for knowing life were mysterious and mani- 
fold. What did they really think? 


FOUND them quite willing to talk next day while they 

were waiting turns for the matinee. An appointment made 
with Kran the night before paved the way. Dorney was the 
first to start the argument. Dorney’s troupe of women re- 
quire him to keep straight for long weeks at a time. He 
began by saying, “ Mister, your paper wouldn’t print what I 
think about prohibition.” I invited him to give it a chance. 
Now, Dorney has a taste for epigram. He retired for a 
moment, tossing a ball back and forth with the young girl 
who acts as background for Jed Dooley’s jokes, and then came 
over and laid his finger on my knee. “ Prohibition is a good 
thing for rich people and fools,” he said. ‘‘ It does not pre- 
vent the rich people from getting their booze, and it protects 
the fool against himself.” Kran liked that sentiment. Kran’s 
wheeze, ‘‘ George Washington washed his country and Presi- 
dent Wilson dried it,” always brings a ripple of amusement. 
Kran has a smile, too, that must account for half his salary. 
His smile was gone now. He said earnestly: “‘ Why should 
the rich man get all the drink he wants when the hod carrier 
has to go without?” This was too much for the toe-hanging 
Mirano brother. ‘“ You talk as if the hod carrier had told 
you to state his case for him,” he'said. ‘“‘ You never spoke to 
a hod carrier in your life. What do you know about what 
he wants? ” 

The argument went back and forth. It became heated. 
I began to wonder if some of these good-humored actors would 
fly at each others’ throats. Two or three thought it was a 
farce to talk about prohibition because there wasn’t any such 
thing. They had been all over the country and they knew, 
All that was necessary when they got into a town was to 
whisper to a stage hand, “Where can I get a little drink?” 
and the reservoirs would be opened. As for the big cities— 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco—according 
to their stories, these were gushing rivulets of booze. Dorney 
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go aad get him “ stinking drunk’ 


<, whether they were describing their own condition or 
f others, they said “stinking drunk.” And they talked 
eir own intoxication as freely’ and objectively as they 
the intoxication ae acquaintances. 


LE did not deny d this oe He coy aie that an 
he uid that an actor wasn’t Gaal Lutte has an even 
winning smile than his partner, Kran. He is all supple- 
ness a ind movement before an audience. His shiny, black, 
hes make him look like an eel; you have a feeling 
thi t he could do anything with that body. His face is open 
id { and you like him at first sight. Lasalle disagreed 
h Kran n the effects of prohibition. He lives in Chicago 
is at home, in a residential district on the north side. 


t get a drink in that neighborhood now. He said that 
were spending more time with their wives and 
He said that children were wearing better clothes 


n going about on the street in rags, looking hungry and 
as you did vee: He said than families were 


come to see actors perform.” And ney, he added, 
pical folks.” 

tney was not to be slenord. | Aha he was 
a moment he: was sure to be making up a new epi- 


ey seoibaeton was necessary $0 aca as people who 
formation could get it in that way. 

ne night,” he said, “ I was walking down the street in 
and Jim Gouinslly came along. He had his head 
ov a Me looked sick. I asked: ‘What's the matter, Jim? 
c yo drunk?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘I’m not drunk, but the 
ker will be up to get me in the morning.’ ‘ What’s 
aatter,’ I asked, ‘are you sick? ‘I don’t know,’ he said. 
had a drink and ee said it was wood alcohol. Tf it 


dertaker came and got Jim Connolly.” 

See!” said Kran, as if the last prop in the argument for 
hibition had been snatched away. 
eh Maybe you think us girls haven’t got something to say 
about this,” put in Emily Fortune, whose conversations with 
the orchestra leader while she is holding her pet bull-dog make 
the audience feel as if they know her very well. “We ain’t 
Puritans either, you know. Many’s the time I’ve seen a wom- 
an come onto the stage not knowing whether she was singing 
- the beginning or the end of her song. But not anymore. [| 


noticeable that whenever. these men spoke of bein 


admitted, however, that now that prohibition was, 
‘than when people spent their money.on drink. 
agers would back them up. 

at all the saloons were closed there and that you » 


getting more, food than they used to; you didn’t see 


rt fi actors: pechaps, He were a queer lot, bar “for the . 


ys a bad aléohol, too. . And at alles ) ‘lock bhae morning | 


Thos ain’ "¢ so’ much alt stuff, te tellin’ you, 

can be a lady on the stage now.” i 
Numerically, the debate was even. 

favor of prohibition and four against it. 


Tiere ee 
Even Joe Dor 


likely to stay, the ‘balance swung in its favor.” ‘And ¢ re 
one agreed that it was a good thing that saloons we 
They agreed, too, that they were playing to bigg 
La 


they said, was the best year in eer a aed a 


. eee him sitting suialy tank iseendg to ‘the: ta 
others. He seemed to be taking in their points and 1 
think in terms of the words they used. He was 
colored actor on the bill. To audiences he was k 
Tabor; his imitations of Italian opera singers sho 
talent. He relied, too, on good humor and laught } 
his crowds, but when I approached him alone there was 
‘merriment in his eyes. “ Boy,” he said, almost before I 
open the conversation, “I’m for prohibition with a ban 
insulted. less than I used to be. Why, before, whene 
pass a saloon, the first thing a white man coming ou 
see would be me. If he had a drink too much, he’d 
me and call me some dirty name; I had to use all m 
control to keep out of a fight. T used to be afrai 
‘around. I used to always feel I had to be prepared 
fight. Now I ain’t afraid no more. 

“T’ve been insulted at times so my blood uctcgi 
was singing in a cabaret in Pittsburgh. A man w. hehe 
going to fight Jefferies used to come in there. People 
‘give me money for singing. This man wouldn’t | 
money the way other people would—straight out and dec 
like. He would take his dollar bills and spit on 


1y 
caine me names while he did it. It was ae bose in 
he was half-drunk most of the time. I used to say in 
heart, when he put those bills on my face, ‘I hope | 
knocks you clean crazy, you white stiff!” And he ‘ 
Re knocked him out in the second ssi 


bislicred at me when I came out on the stage, Siegioe: | “i 
at the nigger,’ one of ’em said. I stopped my song 1 
then and there and said: ‘ Gentlemen, will you let a nig: 
entertain you? If you will, I’m here to do my best.’ I 
got such a hand; it broweht down the house. But ity 
easy to take those things. And now I don’t have to. 
_ think I’ve been insulted, since prohibition ¢ came in. — | 

“Why, look at how good prohibition is for everybody,” 
concluded. ‘“ Look at all the little children that’s got 
clothes and are being better tended now. Look at how m 
kinder their daddies and their mammas are to ’em. Tell 
prohibition ain’t a good thing? Why, Mister, it’s G 
blessing, and that’s the truth.” 


We 
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_ The Shawled Women of Passaic 
By Elotse ‘Shella barger 


ASSAIC justly prides itself on the quality of the 
woolen yarns and cloth it produces. Its goods rank 
among the highest grade textiles on the market. Dur- 
ing the war one of the leading manufacturers testified 
“fore a government investigating committee that his. mill 
Yould scorn to make use of shoddy, even when a certain per- 
bntage of shoddy was allowed by the government in stand- SS 

itd fabrics. In mechanical efficiency of production, in organ- SSE Si in Wil 
ved cooperation among the mills, this textile center is unique. = Yee 
) With regard to the human factor in production and the 
juman output or by-product of the mills, however, this group 
vf manufacturers has up to this time seemed singularly care- 
vss. If the human factor is little taken into account by the 
jill owners, however, to the outside observer of industrial 
lionditions in Passaic there is one dominating figure which 
yannot be put out of the mind—the shawled woman worker. 
in the streets of the workers’ section, in the mornings and 
hvenings; in the shops and in the churches, the shawled figures 
|re ever present. They go quietly and patiently about their 
msiness, seeking no notice but inevitably attracting it, espe- 
tially when the observer realizes that it is these women who 
ear the brunt of the great industry which is the cornerstone 
“if the community life. There are more than 6,500 women 
n the woolen mills, and in the cotton mills there are a thou- 
and more. Women constitute almost half the working force 
yn these mills. f. 

| The shawled women of Passaic, with their broad shoes and 
ill-gathered skirts that know mo change in fashion, are 
young. Most of them are in the prime of life. They are of 
the recent immigration, from eastern and southern Europe. 
Looking at their sturdy figures and comely faces I smiled to 
think that I used to learn in school that “ these recent immi- 
grants are of an inferior physical type.” Such sturdiness 
seems out of place in the town, and when I talked with the 
priest of one of the large Polish churches he said, “ Yes, they 
were mostly farmers, village people. An anthropologist will 
tell you that their physical structure is very good. And they 
are not so ignorant—just because they don’t know English. 
They know how to till the soil, and they could do. better 
for themselves and for the country on the land. But their 
idea is money. Here there is always payday every week.” 
The choirmaster of one of the large Russian churches said, 
“You should have seen them at home on the farms of Ga- 
a . Such rosy cheeks! Here they get pale, working in the 
mills. 


"2 


| 
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Working in the mills is a matter of course to the foreign 
women of Passaic. The Russian choirmaster’s wife was talk- 
ing about weddings in the church. “Saturday is the great 
day for weddings,” she said. “ And often the bride goes 
back to the mill on Monday. Seems like the men here depend 
On their wives working. It wasn’t that way in Pennsylvania, 
where I came from. It wasn’t that way here so much until 
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lately. Lots of the ladies ais in ~~ . oe 
used to stay at home, but SKETCHES BY ABBY 2 ay : 
now with the high prices E. UNDERWOOD FROM as cyise ON 

and high rent and every- PHOTOGRAPHS MADE a : 
thing—they’re all in the FOR THE SURVEY BY 

mills. Here the men HIRAM MYERS ess 3 

don’t make much in the SSS 


d and some have decided there’s no good in marrying, 
they have to work in the mills anyhow. It’s easier not 
poet df 


: ar is against our rules to care for children eel 
arents are working. But lately we have begun to let 
ie of these children come. We can hardly refuse them, 
vith he cost of living and rent so high, and when the women 

simply can’t get along on just the father’s wages. 
abs to be a new day nursery soon, The Gera 


is pikes Way in which the working ae of 
eet oa pepe Night work in the factory i is a 


: oe women as ie ago as 1847, In 1906 four- 
furopean countries entered into a treaty whereby all 
o prohibit night work for women, on the basis of 
ical consideration that they could not afford to con- 


states in the United States have laws forbidding 
to work at night in certain occupations. But New 


are available. One can judge only by the fact that 


ENS 
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tan Ye) many Paeinen: as ere ee to be: “There tl 
more foreign girls coming in, and most of them are 


“of the 
sturdy, but lacked the youthfulness and z zest that sh 


_ gone with their years., 


England abolished — 


‘care for the quality of product and for mechanical efficie 


. them entering, ea er p 
c ‘under her arm. These women were g 
ign type, and they were in the prime of 


Stoical acceptance of their lot and ichett Act as 
it seems a common attitude of the women workers. 
usual answer to questions from an outsider about thei 
and surroundings i in the mills is a noncommittal shrug. 
impressions of an investigator of the National Cons 
League, concerning working conditions in| the Botany 
the largest mills in Passaic, in 1918, are given in an 
entitled Wage Earning Women in War Time, in the 
nal of Industrial Hygiene for October, 1919. This art 
does not name the mill, but the general description positiy 
identifies it. Concerning working conditions it says: 


This great plant, although clean and well kept, was notor r 
lacking in provisions for the welfare of its workers. Light ; 
ventilation were shocking, many rooms lacking — windows an 
pending for air and light on high skylights. 

Because of the massing of machinery in large rooms, the noise 


een 


' deafening, particularly in one huge room filled with gilling a: 


combing machines. No seats were provided. The workers | 
beaten and crushed under the combined strain of noise, heat a 
constant standing. Women at lunch time sat on the floor, ‘ 
hausted to eat. There was no lunch room. . . ‘There we 
dressing rooms, and the investigator watched women and 
changing to their street clothes in the workroom. . . a 

This disregard of comfort and health of the “workers ad fai 
to supply their most elementary needs contrasted sharply w 
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equalled elsewhere. “> 
The’ Botany Mills are the oldest mills in Passaic anda 
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THE LUNCH HOUR 
Waiting in line for the mill gates to open 


cording to the local secretary of the Y. W. C .A., who has 
access to all the woolen mills, conditions there are being some- 
what improved, and in the newer mills they are better, ful- 
filling all the requirements of the New Jersey factory laws. 
Work in one of these newer mills, the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann, next largest after the Botany, was described in the 
Survey for August 10, 1918, by “ Jessie Davis,” who spent 
a week and a half there as a weaver learner. What “ Jessie 
Davis ” emphasizes most is the fatigue of the long day’s stand- 
ing at the loom, which she found almost unendurable, al- 
though she had been “ fortified by a summer of canoeing 
and swimming.” The hardships due to poor transportation 
in reaching the mills in winter storms also stand out in her 
story. To sum up her impressions: Inside the factory she 
Was an unconsidered, inefficiently cared-for adjunct to the 
machinery; outside, as a mere mill hand, she was subject to 
the disdain of the townspeople. I talked with the employ- 
ment manager of the Forstmann & Huffmann Mills about 
this story. He was not pleased with it—he considered it mis- 
leading. However, he did not mention any misstatement of 
fact. His contention was that a college bred woman was of 
course an entirely different sort of creature from a mill 
worker and that she could not be expected to endure the 
constant standing, the noise, the hardships of the depths of 
Winter, to which the mill women were inured by custom. 


Concerning the character of the work in woolen mills the 
following statement is made by the National Industrial Con- 


ference Board, a federation of manufacturers’ associations, in 
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SLAV WOMEN AND AMERIGAN DAUGHTERS 


“The daughter cannot do the same type of mill work as the mother,” says a Passaic authority on the foreign worker 


its research report No. 12, Hours of Work as Related to Out- 


put and Health of Workers—Wool Manufacturing: 


In wool manufacturing, as in cotton, most of the heavy work is 
done by men. It does not, however, necessarily follow that less 
fatigue is sustained by women. Indeed, it is often said that, on 
account of the monotonous noise of the machinery, and the con- 
tinuous standing, stooping, and reaching required, the most fatiguing 
operations are those where, as a rule, women and girls are largely 
employed. In many of the operations, however, there are intervals 
when the workers have opportunities for rest. 


An interesting fact was contributed by a social worker of 


Passaic who is referred to as an authority on the foreign 
workers. 
are segregated in different departments of the mills. 
you know,” she said, “‘it takes a pretty strong woman to do 
the work in certain departments. The Slav woman, as she 
comes over here, is very strong, but her American-born 
daughter is not. Therefore the daughter cannot do the same 
type of mill work as the mother.” 

If there is the decided deterioration in physical stamina 
from one generation to another that this statement would 
indicate, the situation is significant. Sociologists have warned 
of the danger of American physical standards being lowered 
by the influx of the “inferior races’ of southern Europe. Is 
it possible that an opposite situation exists; that the physical 
standards of southern European immigrant peoples are being 
lowered by the subjection of the mothers to the conditions of 
American industry? 

The effects of fatigue in the factory are no doubt aggravated 
by bad living conditions among the mill workers of Passaic. 


She said that the foreign- and native-born women _ 
‘Fors 


ly washing. She is a native of Poland but as her 
ents brought her here as a baby in arms she has known 

An erica. Three small children were about the house, 
yere at school, and the oldest boy, who does night work 
ills, was out. The mother complained about this 
ying “that he spent his days loafing about town and 
rd to control. The family lived in a tenement in 


13 ry outlook. The halls and- stairways were so 
that the visiter’s guide up the stairs, a young boy, 


rong corridors. The only regret of the family, 
was et they were going to be forced to move 


oms Sete to hes a Tian: She fas boasidened 
of the houses owned by the Brighton cotton mills, 
ere ug could Dave better air and a bit of garden, but 


t a house unless you work in the plant.” 

los has only been working i in the mills for a year. 
she took in washing. She went on the night 
e she couldn’t leave the children all day, and 


oolen mill, the New Jersey Spinning Company, as a twister, 
nd re ived about $19 for five nights’ work. She had to 
her feet all night, except the half hour at midnight 
1 omen ate their lunches, sitting anywhere among 
The hours were 8 P. M. to 6 a. M., so that 


Mick for her slat, who worked days in the 
hton Mills on the other side of town. For that reason 
went over to the Brighton Mills herself, where her 
rs are from 7:45 Pp. M. to 5 A. M. To reach the mill 
walks to the postoffice, a good half mile, and gets a 
s from there. Now she is able to get home by five-thirty 
the ‘morning, get breakfast and put up her husband’s 
ch, and get the children off to school. She gets lunch 


ee Hier work i is easier than at the woolen mill, 
d not have so many “ends” to twist and does not have 
be on her feet so constantly. She gets some sleep during 
-quarters of an hour off at midnight, she usually 
hrough work at four in oe ae ne and sleeps until 


- home during the day 
ince I worked at night,” she said ‘casually, when 
d bout her health. “If a person don’t get their night’s 
, how do they feel? It plays the women out, they can’t 
to it pene yer But nowadays you can’t depend on a 


Beare ins (gel rather work in the mills than keep 
: ae the way so many of them do, Eight gl is 
lenty for four rooms, I say.” 

‘The hard-earned money of this family goes for necessi- 
es and not for pleasures, even for the children. I happened 
meet Mrs. Bulos on the street one noon, and she summoned 
ome her boy of 12, who was playing. at the perennial 
‘spring game of baseball. As he came nearer the mother’s 
ui k eye lighted on the ball in his hand. “ Jimmie, what 
u make that ball of?” she said, seizing upon it. “If 
n’t the baby’s best bib! Take it right out this minute!.” 
‘And what Jimmie ruefully unravelled was indeed the baby’s 


bound with a strip of rag into some semblance of a 
baseball. 


) 


T nine o ’clock i in he morning Mrs. ‘Bules was ane the 


: workers’ section, in four bare, uncared for rooms | are not troubled by the sight of the slums, however, b 


a match to find the way, after darting down | 


- steady the ie is “going to be, and way won't — 


more architectural distinction than me Penpiecs on the 


1 irsery wouldn’t take them. She went into a nearby : 


children at neon and prepares the family supper ; 
ioe Eas Oe Orthodox church the full-throated responses from mer 


Women in working clothes who filled the Pedy of me 


“ Of course, I’ve been run , 


What, then, has America given them? It has given 


. n 
pier "The « cues sd others ah live j in these _ 


on account of the enuiage iid vohlss nena 


scious. ae he existence at ie 4 torsion eteaeee 
ates abe This ae sie however, 


of the ys aga hie se sive Ses omnilicn, 

A very important factor in the lives of | the for 
outside the mill is their religion. The churches of t 
district at once strike the eye. ‘They are larger and | 


work stop at the church for a moment’s devotion. 
looked i in at one of the smaller churches I saw a group a 


service, in mich one was the leader and ae others respo ‘ 
keeping remarkably what seemed a difficult pitch. R 
music is'a notable mode of artistic expression among 
foreign peoples of Passaic. At a weekday service at th 


were most impressive. 

The religion which seems to afford the ante bane 
opportunity for artistic expression in the lives of the 
women of Passaic has been transplanted from across t 


hard work in the mills and dismal homes. Why is 
they have not the normal home life which is a part 
American standard of living? 

Part of the answer may be found in the fact that ; 
the average annual earnings of wool mill workers w 
per cent below the average for twenty leading industries. ’ 
ae vie was made by the ‘N ational OCU Confer 


including other branches of chip pecs so TA to t 
port of the National Industrial Conference Board o 
time Changes in Wages. Increases in weekly earnings betw 
September, 1914 and March, 19109, for various manufac i 


industries, are given as follows: 


Percentage of Increase 


Newly half the total population of the city is crowded into 
one-sixth its area in the workers’ section, and it is generally 


Boots & 
admitted that the housing situation is serious. The Forstmann Males Woo oe ras ee here P aper Rubber Che 
‘& Huffmann Mills have purchased a tract of land surrounding Fetiales es aes be Naga eae oan 


: their factory and are contemplating the erection uf a large 
number of dwellings. Some of the other mills, among ees 
the Botany Mills, own a number of houses which ate fairly 
attractive and Fick rent for reasonable sums. There are not 
enough of these, however, to affect the general situation, In 


Low only earnings are due to irregularity of emp. 
ment as well as to low rates, For the past year, howev 
since the slack season of the early spring of 1919, emplo 
has been steady until June of this year, when fifty mil 


the American oe Company, which sets s the pac 
| i 


Ty, went on a four-day or 35-hour-a-week schedule. 
he at the present time two mills are still working 
hime, one is working four days and a half a week, and 
hare working four days. 

ie low standard of earnings in the woolen industry has 
it necessary for the wives and daughters of workers to 
@ the mills to supplement the earnings of the head of the 
7, and the custom has arisen of considering the family as 
\irning unit in the woolen industry, instead of the indi- 
|. The wages are such that the unmarried men and 
n, the young married couples, the families with grown 
‘en, can save: but there is not a living for a normal 
with children, The women must work. 

uile it has been remarkable for low wages, the wool in- 
is also distinguished by large profits. ‘The Passaic mills 
ample, while they were turning out millions of yards of 
drab shirting and melton cloth for the soldiers in France, 
1 extraordinary profits. In the six months ending May 
918, the Botany Mills’ net profit was $3,769,854.99— 
than their entire capitalization, $3,600,000. The Gera 
, with a capitalization of $2,000,000, gained a net profit 
722,324 in the year ending March 31, 1918. More 
: figures for the profits of Passaic mills are not avail- 
. However, since they, like Massachusetts woolen mills, 
been producing steadily for a favorable market since last 
r, their prosperity is probably comparable to that of the 
ican Woolen Company, which in April of this year 
the best report in its history, showing a net profit of 
13,415 for 1919, and which in 1920, according to evi- 
obtained by the United States attorney-general, has 
profits exceeding those of 1919 by 300 or 400 per cent. 
lionism is struggling for a foothold in the wool industry. 
ganized workers participated in serious strikes in 
ence and Passaic in the spring of 1919. A new union, 
malgamated Textile Workers, came into being, sponsored 
e strong independent union in the men’s clothing trade, 
malgamated Clothing Workers, and officered by leaders 
: Lawrence and Passaic strikes. 

ie the organization of this union there have been three 
intial wage increases throughout the wool industry. _ In 
, 1919, a\15 per cent increase was granted, which was 
ted by the workers as the fruit of the Lawrence strike. 
ecember, 1919, there was a 1214 per cent raise following 
ke in Utica, New York. In April, 1920, there was an- 
“15 per cent increase for New England workers, as a 
i to marked unrest which culminated in a strike at New 
wd, Mass. ‘This latest general increase took the form 
ssaic of a flat raise of $3 a week for adult workers and 
week for minor workers. Nowhere, as yet, has the new 
| gained recognition from woolen employers. 

Passaic, in addition to absolute refusal of recognition, 
tganization has been confronted by an attempt on the 
of the city government to prohibit its meetings, through 
assage of an ordinance, modeled on that of Duquesne, Pa., 
ring permits for all meetings. Public opinion, however, 
lated by the attitude of newspapers, public men and the 
es and Labor Council of Passaic in standing out for 
speech, convinced the city government of its error, and 
| meetings of wool mill workers are now being held 
lested in Passaic. ‘There is still to be teckoned with, 
ver, the extra-legal activities of certain woolen mills, 
| have recently been described in a report of the Bureau 
ducation of the Department of the Interior, on The 
em of Adult Education in Passaic, N. J., as “a most 
tumate type of espionage system over the workers which 
not help but undermine continually any possible develop- 
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MOTHERS IN THE MILLS’ 


RS. DUMBA is a pale Polish woman who works for 

ten hours from 7:30 P. M. to 5:30 A.-M. in the prepar- 
ing department of the Forstmann-Huffmann factory. She 
looks to be about 35. Perhaps she is younger. One cannot 
easily calculate the age of a mill worker. At twenty-five 
she may look wrinkled and worn out. 

It was ten-thirty in the morning when I talked to Mrs, 
Dumba. She was sunning herself against the fence of her 
yard—the dismal mud flat which surrounds the workers’ 
houses in Garfield. The two youngest of her five children 
were at her feet grubbing in the red New Jersey sand. ‘The 
other three she had dressed, after snatching her two hours’ 
quota of sleep from six to eight in the morning, and had 
sent them off to school—probably the Polish sisters’ school. 

Now she was up for the day. ‘There were clothes to 
wash, meals to get, children to look after, the three rooms 
of her home in the cellar of a frame house to keep clean 
after a fashion, and water to draw from the well in the 
backyard not one hundred feet from the out house. For 
although there is running water in the houses of Garfield 
it is not for the cellar tenants. 

“ Won’t you sleep any more today?” the interpreter néked 
Mrs. Dumba. 

She laughed, “ Oh, there’s no time to sleep,” 

“Don’t you get very tired?” 

She shrugged her shoulders; what can she do? She makes 
$20 [these stories were obtained in April] a week, and her 
husband averages about $40 in two weeks at the Dundee 
Lake dye house. ‘And there is a rent of $10 a month to pay 
—and the food—and the five children. 


* *  * 


S TANDING by Mrs. Dumba as I talked to her was a fair | 


young Polish woman, hardly more than a girl. She, too, I 


learned, worked at night in the Forstmann-Huffmann mills _ 


earning the usual $20 wage of the preparing department. 
Her husband brings home $22.50 a week from the dye house 
of the Botany Mills. 

They live with their two little children in a two-room 
house, a dirty shanty which they rent from one of the mill 
foremen, for $7 a month. 

Mrs. Boletska still looks young and healthy. She laughed 
when asked if she found ay Siok to sleep. 

* 


HE story of their nav rvle Zoschenka was little 

different. She is a spinner at the Forstmann & Huff- 
mann Mills where she works ten hours a night five nights 
a week, averaging $22 a week on piece work. Her husband 
works in the finishing department of the Botany Mills and 
gets $22.50 a week. Her four rooms are ill-kept. There 
are five children, the oldest ten years old and the youngest 


. a baby of three months which is fed by bottle. Mrs. 
Zoschenka says that she has to work in order to help pay the — 


living. expenses, including $22 a month rent, and that she 
works at night because the children cannot be left alone. 


RS. ZELINKA is more fortunate than these other 
women. She also works at night in the preparing 
department of the Forstmann & Huffman Mill where she 


earns $19-$20 a week. But her husband also makes $23 in ~ 


a cotton mill, her fifteen-year-old girl $15 at the Botany 
and her boy of fourteen already gets $10 in a silk mill. 

The combined earnings of nearly $70 a week of these 
four have built for the Zelinka family—mother, father and 
five children—a comfortable little two-story frame house, 
with three rooms down stairs and four above. It has fur- 
nished the house with neat tables and chairs, carpeted the 
floors, decorated the walls with pictures, filled the cup- 
boards with bright china, and hung curtains at the window. 
Moreover, it has put a fresh apron around Mrs. Zelinka’s 
ample waist and a full smile of contentment on her face, 

Mrs. Zelinka speaks English well. When I asked her 
why she worked at night, she said she had to, to keep up 
the house and clothe the children properly. It is evident 
that she is one of the most thrifty of the Polish workers, 
that she has definitely pulled herself above the line of sub- 
mersion, and by constant struggle is maintaining her decent 
standard of living. 


+ Interviewed by Mary Senior. 
are fictitious. 


The names used in these stories 


ment of mutual trust and confidence among the people of 
Such conditions are the outgrowth of the mill 


owners’ determination not to recognize unionism. An inter- 


custodian. When, therefore, the Botany Mills 
in March, 1919, in a sign posted conspicuously 
gates, ““No union or union shop committee will 
cognized by this mill,” the United States govern- 
ood back of this policy. The United States govern- 
also perforce stands back of the espionage system of the 
ial Council of Passaic Wool Manufacturers. 
Workers, who are forced to bargain individually, are faced’ 
mployers’ association of extraordinary strength in this 
al Council of Passaic Wool Manufacturers, com- 
nown as the Wool Council. A centralized employ- 
office makes it necessary for every applicant for a job 
> woolen mills to obtain the official approval of the 
“They're awful particular when you go to 
a job,” was a woman worker’s way of expressing it. A 
bl tt under such circumstances is most effective. 
visit who wishes to find out anything about the mills from 
1e employers’ standpoint the strength of the Wool Council 
ent. ; 


Eee ———— == 


4 Tes aie ONE OF THE MILL POLICE 


seemed to waver between a desire tha tl 
welfare features of the mills should be publ 


To the four hour week, and the abolition of night work for v 


a fear that my story would not be “constructive.” — 
standing assurances that whatever I wrote would be 
to him for the correction of misstatements of fact, in acc 
with the SuRvEY custom, his final decision was adver 
was forced to find out what I could without fur 
ance from the employers. What I found was the 
women workers. oA ake Fa, 

On the one side are these shawled women, stolic 
plaining, only dimly aware that America has anything t 
to offer than the toilsome days and cheerless homes tha 
know. On the other side is the Wool Council, alert, 
organized. A new factor is the Amalgamated — 
Workers’ Union, which stands for higher wages, th 


Whether these workers are to stay on in an Ameri 
the employers have created for them or whether th 
press forward into a new America in whose making 


{ ‘ 


have a share, is a question in the balance. 
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The South for Hospitality 


a 7 By T. S. Settle 


URING the war the South carried on the largest 
program of community hospitality ever attempted 
in America. I refer to the fact that the South 
entertained in its homes over three million men 
e army and navy from the North, East, West and South; 
the mothers of the South exchanged letters with mothers 
ye other sections of the country; that the northern boys 
‘for the first time introduced to “ hot biscuit.” So well 
they like the Southern menu that, judging from the society 
jms and marriage notices in. southern papers, many of 
1 are putting in a life order for southern cooking. 

st me illustrate some of the community work done in the 
h by selecting three rather typical cities. It is always 
terous to single out cities. I shall be fairly safe in select- 
as my first example the one-time capital of the South— 
“mond, Va. Last year Richmond had a so-called munici- 
recreation system with an appropriation of $7,000. ‘This 
pa citizens of Richmond appeared before the city council 
asked for more money, with the result that the city coun- 
aised the appropriation to $27,500. But the business men 
tichmond said this was not enough to provide adequately 
the leisure time of the Richmond people, so they are now 
ag $35,000 with which to supplement the program of the 
icipality. “These funds will give a well-rounded recrea- 
“program to all the people of the city. What Richmond 
sing is being done in a more or less degree in Columbia, 
nta, Birmingham, Memphis, New Orleans, Houston and 
f southern cities. 

he smaller cities are not to be overlooked, so I select, as 
second example, a little city in Georgia of 9,000 inhabi- 
s. The Rotary Club of that city decided that playgrounds 
community centers were needed. Realizing that man 
not made to work alone, they went to the women’s club 
invited it to join on the project. The result was that 
city government taxed itself to the limit and bought a 
: of land of ten acres at an expense of $11,000. ‘This 
t was an old homestead, with a comfortable roomy home 
1 plenty of trees and flowers around it. It was proposed, 
mg other uses for the house, that the women’s club have 
r headquarters there, and many thought the $1,500 in 
omen’s club treasury should be used in fixing up a cozy 
¢ for the women. But the members of the club voted -in- 
d to use this money in purchasing playground apparatus 
the children. The Rotarians were so delighted at this 
‘Ifish action that they gallantly furnished the money with 
th to fix up the house for the ladies. 

ly third illustration is far-reaching. We are told all the 
' that when the church really “hits its stride,’ cor- 
ve social work will be unnecessary, and hence such 
al workers will lose their jobs. Several years ago the 
tches in Oklahoma became quite militant and put the 
dns out of business. This, coupled with general prosperity 
other contributive causes, brought about the result that 
jail, which was once overflowing, had not had any occu- 
ts for years. That was hard on the jailer, the professional 
al worker of the place. And yet after considering the mat- 
in all its aspects the people of the community took the 
ws job away from him and turned the building into a 
munity center. If you were to go there you would find 
jail filled with the happy young people of the place, also 
Civic and social clubs holding their meetings there. It 


is today the center of the constructive life of the community. 

I say to the social workers of Milwaukee, Chicago and 
other cities that have recently gone dry: Better take a tip 
from Oklahoma, and during your spare hours be studying 
community center work, playgrounds, esthetic dancing and 
kindred subjects. 

Another movement in the South is that for physical edu- 
cation for the children. ‘The South is determined that every 
one of its six million school children shall have physical ex- 
aminations and shall be brought up to par physically by a 
daily program of physical exercises and wholesome play. The 
vision they have before them is six million school children 
scattered over the grassy school-yards and fields of the South, 
in daily happy, exhilarating play. 

Within recent months the legislatures of Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia have passed such ‘physical education laws. 
The revised education code passed by the Alabama legisla- 
ture makes a similar provision for physical education for that 
state and the system has already been inaugurated. It might 
be added that the Virginia law carried an appropriation of 
$50,000, probably the largest per capita initial appropriation 
of any of the fifteen states that have passed similar laws. 

In no part of America do the social workers labor so hap- 
pily together as in the South. One reason is that they have a 
great big task to do, that social work is still young here and 
that they have plenty of ‘elbow room.” You could drop all 
of New England into Mississippi, and as for Texas, you 
could drop in everything east of the Ohio river and north of 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

Looking to the future, we are convinced that the South 
is coming into a golden age, not' only in the development of 
its material resources but also in social work. One reason 
is that we have at last the vision and the knowledge that 
the people in the South are a rich people; that theory went — 
abroad through the South and continued long after it had 
outgrown its poverty. Many times have we said to southern 
cities, “ Why do you not have playgrounds, parks, better jails, 
as they have in a dozen cities in Michigan of this size?” 
Their answer frequently was ‘“‘ They are rich up there, and we 
are poor down here.”” And yet the assessed valuation of prop- 
erties, the bank clearings per capita wealth showed that the 
southern cities were frequently more prosperous than the 
Michigan cities. They had got into the habit of consider- 
ing themselves poor and could not believe they had such re- 
sources. 

Then came the war with its many drives. The first drive, 
fortunately, was for the Red Cross. That appealed to the 
South because the South had also suffered, so they gave, and 
gave most generously. ‘Then the government needed money, 
so they found they could subscribe to the Liberty Loan. The 
last drive before the armistice was signed was the United 
War Work Drive. By this time the South had-so awakened 
to its financial power that the two divisions headed up in 
New Orleans and Atlahta took the lead over all the other 
divisions in the country. They went over first and farthest. 


ys the South has found out that it is rich, that it has 
money for decent jails, public health activities, play- 
grounds, better schools, community centers, a rich and full 
community life. ‘That discovery fills us with optimism as to 
the future of the social work of the South. 
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“majestic aehoe! of oe Pe ales a small island 


anes are : surmounted by white buildings, which 


ee well wrecalh the ee uel of Sche- 


he od world ; or r it may suggest some suntan 


perhaps, ora museum or an Sper puke 
t is none of these things. It is a prison. To this 


ae sent is punishment. 


haliine elie Gfteilies. Behind the outward 
ose Nf one pe the most imposing site 
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xe of the Disciplinary Babecks Ae a to 


ome of the men kee possible. This system seeks 
| men by placing selected individuals in a discipli- 
ttalion, which enjoys certain privileges and ‘military 

ion. The use of the disciplinary battalion in military 
sons | in this country has already been described in the 


Island this system is not as intelligently run as 
Lea enworth, because there the administrative staff is 
nd by routine and because. until recently the prison 

interested in men’s differences and in their individ- 
onalities and traits. There are also the forms of gen- 


ch 
Roy, 


inistrative sloth and ineffectiveness. Nevertheless, 
do\ regain their military status by “ good conduct ” 

dhe ence to rule. Others undoubtedly leave the prison 
il life without any noticeable i injury from their confine- 


nd ect of the rules that govern life there. This has the 
adv: intage of dealing with a condition that is general in our 
prisons. We build prisons in this country upon the notion 
that all criminals come to their cell doors equal, or at least 
that they require the same kind of disciplinary control. ‘We 
regard the ideal treatment of the offender to be to coerce or 
frighten him into virtue. Consequently, we establish what 
may be called reformation through misery. We make the 
_ prisoner as uncomfortable as possible, and then we try to make 
every prisoner uncomfortable in the same way. We enforce 
a mass suffering. Of course, there are wardens of prisons who 
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"By W inthrop | 


do ae accept. sas view, but too. éften! their 


ses its rocky sides above the water. Its high crest and naught by the conditions under which spihbrh ie! 


‘The matters of which I shall write, however, a 


or one of those abodes of emperors that he has — underlying spirit and purpose do not greatly chan 


The Unite States has fom Pee example, they’ ec talking . 


‘number of letters that a prisoner may write. 
Pee the manner in. which men | shall accost officers 


nee to talk hitedhy. 


li * t of 
ae they ey sub ected leave them little opportunity erieacy a) enter the ee room. ane ida ss ma, 


remieed games or lege eth From the 


y Whose Ona or misconduct have sent them 


e a ae 


racks wili not be tolerated. eee ss oialgu ps sat be in 
anyone so offending. ney’ 


ous. “ Well, you see,” he said, ‘ 


Fort Leavenworth, in the issue for July 5, 1919.], his shoe against the wall—this way. That meee 


by the foot showing, had made no difference. 
nd ation and vocational training.’ These, too, suffer. 
ently not thought that the order was intended for them 


while awaiting their turns. 


A new commandant — Col. 3p iB. 


assigned to the Alcatraz prison since my visit ei ere. 


months ago and some changes for the better 


Minor improvements come and go in prison disci 


ee AHS & governing conduct: at Alcatraz ar 


Ge Died in, Aust the manner in ree, sally 


eae a! ‘concession jade granted. “They pr 
except during brief intermissions twice a day. 


They ean oa nage wh 


~The: an se was eta posted on the 
freee at the time of my visit: ie 
Beginning this date, the practice of leaning against wail 3 


TL asked a guard why Teaniie against the wall’ was 
‘it’s this way. When 
leans against the wall like this’”—the guard suited a 
the word—“ he’s likely to lift his foot up and put the 


dirty. So we cut it out.” i WG ARR 


fact that since then the walls had been painted gre 
that there was no longer the same danger of the smudg 
Nor 


all. Prisoners standing in line to see the doctor had : 


they had continued to lean against the wall each mo 
Four days later, therefo c 
order was issued: 


Beginning this date, the practice of leaning against wally 
going on sick report and while at hospital is strictly pro 
Severe punishment will be dealt out to those offending, 


Now, of course, no one would contend that a prison, o: 
other place where people are kept so closely together, 
conducted without rules. The question, however, i is W 
the rules laid down serve a useful or harmful purpose. So 
as our prisons are conducted with the idea that men who 
broken the laws are dangerous animals and must be 
virtual subjection, lest they mingle too freely. togethe: 
conspire to overthrow authority, many rules that wo 
otherwise quite useless will doubtless have to be enforced, 
that is not the question that I am considering. I am con 
ing what effect these rules have upon ign men. Do they 
the men better or do they not? 


| No body of prisoners ever lived up to such a strict regime 
| Thave described. They violate the rules all the time. Some- 
jnes they violate them openly, sometimes secretly. The im- 
Wrtant thing to bear in mind, however, is that the rules may 
enforced at any time. One of the worst effects of such reg- 
ations as these is that they may be used at any moment by 
\e guards as a powerful weapon of abuse. With these rules 
{ fall back on, the guard can make life tolerable or miserable 
iit a prisoner at pleasure. If he acquires a dislike for a par- 
(cular man, he can hale that man before the executive officer 
ir every petty offense. If he wants to make a record for 
gilance in the eyes of his superior officers, hé can insist upon 
jpedience to the letter. All of this is so well understood by 
jth prisoners and guards that the familiar practice of “ rid- 
jg” a prisoner, by which is meant persistently finding fault 
ith him and bringing him to trial, passes almost without com- 
jent in our prisons. 

if Another effect of these rules is even more important. That 
q ‘the actual repression of men. Although no system of this 


thieve its main objects, namely, the maintenance of “‘ dis- 
ipline,” the securing of uniformity in the behavior of prisoners, 
ind the reduction of the actual attention to administration re- 
jiired of the officers. As a consequence of enforcement to this 
ictent, men have many normal avenues of expression cut off 
yom them. ‘They are driven in upon themselves and lose the 
ery faculty of behaving like social beings. Initiative, choice, 
1e power of judgment and of assuming responsibility are all 
) curtailed as to render them more like machines than persons}; 
ey lose individuality and the sense of self-support. A valu- 
ble analysis of the real effect upon the prisoner’s personality 
f such discipline as has been here described is still to be made. 
’robably it could be done best by a prisoner himself. Some 
ements in this effect have been pointed out by Frank Tannen- 
aum—a young man who spent a year on Blackwell’s Island, 
Yew York, and is now a graduate student at Columbia Uni- 
ersity—in the Atlantic Monthly for April. All that those 
rho have not been prisoners can do is to see the general effect. 
An incident at which I was present at Alcatraz will illus- 
rate the temper of that prison. “Iwo prisoners were brought 
a to the executive officer for misconduct while I was sitting 
a his office. One of these men had been found in the other’s 
ell. He said that he had gone there to borrow a book. No 
estimony was presented to show that this was not his purpose. 
[he executive officer sharply reprimanded him and told him 
hat he had violated a rule. The man was deprived of his 
ext two Sunday dinners for punishment. His companion 
yas given the same penalty. Now, neither of these men had 
een guilty of any intrinsicly bad conduct. The act for which 
hey were punished was not an anti-social act; it was not even 
armful to the administration of the prison. On the contrary, 
t might have been of the greatest usefulness to them and to 
hose over them. In the world outside, borrowing a book— 
rovided the borrower has honorable intentions—is considered 
“praiseworthy act; not a few people have got their starts in 
fe, or have first felt the stirring of ambition within them, 
hrough the assistance gained from a borrowed book. But 
hese men had violated a rule. Because the prison authorities 
ad said that no prisoner could go into another prisoner’s cell, 
hese men were compelled to refrain from an act of social 
mportance. They were punished by being made to forego the 
ne thing that made the dreary life of the week-end tolerable. 

Now, how does this system work out in practice? On April 
7, 1918, William Dart became a prisoner at Alcatraz. He 
yas twenty-one years old and had been in training at Camp 
iremont when he deserted from the army. Nine days after 
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THE VIEW OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


(Re real purpose of the Disciplinary Barracks fist the 
restoration to the colors of men who have committed 
serious military offense, . . . the secondary purposes, edu- 
cational and vocational training. 

The Pacific Branch, United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
is not “a death house for the hopes of many whose mistakes 
or misconduct have sent them there.” ‘The gateway of oppor- 
tunity is open to every prisoner—restoration, education, vo- 
cation. Any prisoner may, on leaving the prison, feel that 


he, by his own efforts while confined and by utilizing the 
opportunities open to him, has made of himself a better man 
and a better citizen than he was when he entered the 
institution. 

Disciplinary Barracks discipline is and must be rigid. 
The rules are not the whim or caprice of individuals. 


They 
represent experience. It is denied that there is a connivance 
upon the part of the officials at the Disciplinary Barracks in 
the non-enforcement of the regulations for the government 
of the same. It is further denied that prisoners are unjustly ma 
or unfairly treated through the personal animosity or hatred | 
of some particular guard. While men are men, it is not 
to be expected that the basic things of human nature can be 
entirely eliminated, nor that a guard will stand the occa- 
sional discourteous, disrespectful or abusive word of some 
prisoner without a feeling of animosity. Such cases must — 
be rare under the guidance of a commandant ripe in years 
and experience, and guided as the present commandant is 
by feelings of deep sympathy for the unfortunate and by a 
noble desire to give each prisoner every opportunity for 
restoration to an honorable status as a soldier, a better edu- 
cation, and as much vocational training as his time in con- 
finement permits. 

JuLius A, PENN, 

Adjutant General. 

Washington. y 


his arrival he was tried for his first violation of rule. The — 

charge was that ‘‘ his bed was not properly made up;” for this’ 4 
he was deprived of several meals, the number not being speci- 
fied on his punishment sheet. On May 22 Dart committed his 


second offence. From then on his punishment record ran: a 
May 22. Offense: Talking across the aisle to 10,481. Punishment: 
Loss of three Sunday dinners. 1 


May 23. Offense: Shouting in a very loud voice after being 
warned not to do so. Punishment: Loss of five Sunday dinners. — 
[For the next two months now Dart would eat no Sunday dinner.] Bf: 

May 26. Offense: Talking across corridor to 10,481 without per- 
mission. Punishment: Loss of four consecutive meals. ty 

May 31. Offense: Talking across corridor to 10,481. 
Loss.of four meals. ‘ 

June 5. Offense: Carelessly spilling paint on ‘ Seateae Punish-— 
ment: Reprimand. pet 


Punishment; 


anys 


June 22. Offense: Smoking in ranks at reveille. Punishment: a 
Loss of two meals. a : 
August 21. Offense: Out of cell talking across tier to another im 
prisoner. Punishment: Loss of one Sunday dinner. s 
sia 


August 30. Offense: 
leaving mess hall; also leaving cell without permission. 
ment: Loss of two entertainments (weekly movie shows). 


September 3. Offense: Writing an unauthorized letter to his 
mother. Punishment: Summary court martial and one month added 
te his sentence. fe 


September 8. Offense: Talking and making signs to other prison- 


ers across the tier. Punishment: Loss of ten days’ “good conduct” 
time. 


Spilling the contents of a dish on the floor while 
Punish- 


Setar mer 


Here is a record of eleven offenses committed within fifteen 
weeks. Apparently punishment did not have a deterrent effect 
upon Dart; else why did his violations continue? Especially 
important is the fact that not one of these offenses in- 
volved the exercise of what may properly be called an anti- 
social impulse, except possibly smoking at reveille. Of the 
other ten, seven were harmless indulgences of perfectly normal 
desires: talking (five times), shouting, and writing a letter 
home. ‘The remaining three were merely acts of oversight 


ru es. against them. | 


urt eleven times in ee succession, was aces of 


twenty meals, was reprimanded, was compelled to 
from two weekly entertainments, suffered the addi- 
month to his sentence, and lost ten days ‘“‘ good con- 

e.” Did Dart’s respect for the prison flourish under 
erent? It is not likely. Did he become convinced 
he institution was trying to do its best for him? One 
ly imagine it. Was he, somehow, forming habits of 
to law and to constituted authority? The record 


stance i is not exceptional. I asked a clerk in charge 
nary records how many prisoners were ordinarily 


Viore a: half,” he aewered | 
Do you mean that more than half find it impossible to obey 


are Punished? S 
Iti isn’t often that they’re e tried and not found guilty. 


: a be thought of a town or city in the world at 
h, say, two out of every three citizens were law- 
fould we not suspect that the law-making body 


hat is what is taking place in Alcatraz prison and 
ons today. In order to make men feel that they 


“ment? What can be produced ey) 


the habit of law-breaking? How shall prisoners go st 
outside prison, if we deliberately make it impossible for 
to go straight inside? 

Let it not be supposed that prisoners do not un 
these things. They may not analyze them dispassionate 
they grasp the underlying significance of them and they 
fiercely the stupidity of their treatment. I talked to a. 
of men in the barber shop of the Alcatraz prison; non 
prisoners, with the exception of myself, was present. me 


We talked. Fe hi repressive discipline and the ‘en 
punishment. ‘The men dwelt upon the power of the 
and the fate in store for any against whom the guards f IT 
a grudge. Some flushed with anger; others turned w 
One man pushed his face up close to mine and said: 

“ How would you feel after spending a few years in a . pla 
like this where every time you turn around you break 
rule? . . . If your whole day was spent doing 
others told you to do and if all they thought was how 
work they could get out of you? How would you f 
the guards looked upon you as scum ”—his voice raist 

“and if they clapped a club to your head every time 
looked cross-eyed | And this is what they call reforma 
Hell, don’t I know ’em? They don’t give a damn whet 
you live or die.” : 


ante ace wha 
You'd raise hell when you get out; that’s » 
And take it from me, so will I!”’- a 


Just as I was about to reply, he continued: 
you'd do. 
oa do. 


- The Casual of the Woods | 


By Rexford G. Tugwell 


ae oo of economic and ote forces weav- 
ging and playing in and about the men and the for- 
AX ests of the far Northwest. The dénouement shocked 


ig sporadically here and there through the glazed sur- 

As volcanic peaks, intermittently 

tin, . warn us of explosive, little-known forces under the 
ust t of our earth, so Everett, Bisbee, Butte, Colorado, 


o Paestaad we must first examine the man. og ae a 
and, to me, a rather pathetic figure, plodding along a 
ods-trail in the astonishing Northwest forest, whose trees, 
eet up, have a diameter greater than that of the tables 
ur dining pe pestepe he drags along a frayed old 


can call his own is wisoped in a filthy blanket-roll that 
upon his back. His eyes are dull and reddened ; his 


: The blanket-stiff is a man without a home, who, since child- 


A noe 


hood and perhaps not then, has never known a woman’s kin 
ness, a child’s love. The void of his atrophied affection 
filled with a resentful despair and a bitterness against 
society that self-righteously cast him out. He has one to 
with dreams and beauty and light—one only, the wob 
vision. He has one tie to bind him to his fellow m 
the red card of the wobbly. He has one home in all the 1 
—the bare and comfortless wobbly _ hall in the wooden-s 
towns of the coast, and there is one time in his resent 
nonresistant life where he will turn and fight like a 
perate animal—when all at once the vision, the tie of pal- 
and the wobbly home are made outlaw and suppressed. 


Wherever was conceived the plan of outlawing the I. \ 
W., it has been carried out with a pitiless unrestraint, and 
the reign of terror has spread like a fire in the forest. Every- 
one’s hand is against the wobbly—the craft union because th 
I. W. W. membership grows at its expense, the employer 
because outlawry offers a new and keen-edged weapon in a w: 
that is old to him, the government because on the surface 
I. W. W. is subversive of peace and order in industry. Th 
result has been exactly the result of other historical suppre 
sions. The I. W. W. has grown until its organization 
cludes an estimated 90 per cent of the woodsmen. Th 
W. W. problem is the labor problem of the any rt 
try and the only problem. 


Bes uti 


a thedral. There 
a, toh none, only the deep, soft moss 
ngy carpet of brown, dry needles. And up, far 
indred and fifty feet or more, the feathery green roof 
the sky. Hushed, cee e triumphant, the forest 
Mment ay 

1 with axe and saw; - the eee tanan high-lead that 
; the massive ee or the cuttings ; with the 


is areas Sof seatétion ee 

- woods- -operations men match ‘their tiny strengths 
t the mighty mass of firs and spruces that have lived 
ore than six hundred years. They began to grow, this 
es The men in the 


out two centuries before Columbus. 


toa forest tree so old. rhe see the worth of 


say of the forest, “‘ This is mine,” hurts a lumber- 
ewhere down inside and contributes to his bitterness. 
socially about the forest. I know of no other word 


J 
i 
Hy 


‘The Camp 


re a half dozen box-car-like shacks of weathered wood, 
© or three bunk-houses to accommodate from seventy-five 
ah ndred and fifty men, the cookee shack, the foreman’s 
nd company store—all are set along a spur of the log- 
-ailway that runs back through old cuttings to the mills 
ome valley down below, perhaps a ‘dozen, perhaps twenty 
- miles. 

bunk-houses are usually catichted and unventilated. 
e of wood and likely to be lousy. Men sleep on 
n some few camps now there are steel bunks with 
springs. . There is the inevitable air-tight stove in the 
between the rows of tiered bunks around which at 
et woolen clothes are hung. The heat is intense and 
veaty, steamy odors of a bunk-house at night would as- 
e the uninitiated, 

he short, far-north days of winter the day’s work be- 
nd ends in darkness. At the end of thé day the men 
down to the camp from the cuttings and file ee 


ie) 


mbe ack these days takes his food fee. ravehously, sul- 


= bent ends, shoveling ae a little elena clat- 
of dishes and, but. for that, silence. 

And there is nothing else but a sodden, unrestful sleep in 
E evil-smelling air; except perhaps the talk in the bunk-house 
ay turn for a little while to women—it seldom gets far from 
—talk | that i injures and bruises the natural urgings in men, 


to ey out One ee 


1) will r 


. grow strong and helpful. 


this majesty to. make homes and ships, but that any 


a and tortured. 


ommunity, a lumber camp is a sad travesty at best. 


> 
entl usiasms, rowing bole; ag ey plan a new rd = 
“pe! 


the stuff ae are she of, big roo that build 
but they can dream—and dreaming, be happy. 
Men living such a life may be expected to do i 
civilized. arrangements. What happens to the o 
is that society gently represses certain of the inh 
Bees tendencies in him, onene more or ee 6) gs ee 


ball game ee a Chole series of re anti-socia ir 
happily and safely sublimated. And so too we | 
other series of tender and gregarious impulses, le 


ae: the extent that we succeed in this dole process 


ae 5 


tion without a adds change i in petode of 
The truth of the matter is that the order of | 
and training for peaceful living together has 
versed. The oe Weed in man ae 


If there is a man without patents Wite chi dr 
without a home-spot his heart may tie to; a man 
_adrift—there is a man in whom the detains ever- 
impulses are a large determinant of action. Then r 
all opportunity for the non-dangerous exercise of th 
life impulses and there emerges a thing, not a m 
“monstrosity, dangerous and without restraint. Ac 
these perfect materials, years of misunderstanding, 
hunted and spit upon—and what emerges? Peet 

This is the problem of the dey It is a cur 


there is the tendency toward and often ie actual emerge 
fear, hatred and 1 inner revolt that have their outward ma ek: 


versions, in a suspicion of fellow nk ay Be in a 
tude of other ways that cut down production and relax the 
self- discipline of men so es to any sort of peac 
social life. 

The West is a pioneer country still. Employers are ha 
and unrestrained and filled with an ambition to reap the 
vest of natural resource each for himself. There is no spirit: a 
of paternal feeling for men that often mitigates industria 
situations in the East. 

Take it all in all here in the Northwest is a potential cna 
war. And Centralia essentially was a minor engagement in 
a civil war that has been going on for years, is now, and shows _ 
no hope of change. ; 

“Red” Doran, of the I. W. W. tells the story of how 
Counsel Vandeveer of the defense at Centralia came to the — 
similar trial at Everett. Vandeveer did not love the organi- _ 


tortured “men. 


pits at ‘life we habitually 


a shodder: painted for him the great wobbly | ne 
Teale en tei: dae coe bye: 


‘ ae Wandevect was” convinced. aw a of 


But 


son ne his ah strong in the belie! that some-_ 


we all of us shall come to see that a civilization 

ot afford fair play carinot afford to exist, that the 
a nation—and the casual is a fc thitor funat be met 
and tolerance for the victim, not by mob rule 

Biol as and a lynching at Canealia Wesley 
‘murdered and the I. W. W. felt their case for 


ae so. hopeless because if these eleven men were 


* 


Enter a. 


awful could happen to our institutions, the ca 
out structure of our order. . o 
The point lies i in the seriousness for the future, 


sae The Piece of. phar coe will be 


past ones were, by the degree of rigorous repres 
gone before. 


It is a matter of social pe 
Ween Unplied they bring ; a eae train bia re 


frustration, fear, hatred, driven-in. revolt and here 
open, Paes eruptions. that lead toward social | 


Logger 


“An I WwW. Ww. Replys to. the Four Ls s ce 


By Sine 


X, Washington, 

X, Logging Co., 

Camp Xi, . 
‘Epiror: Enclosed find an ares: that I have 
r the day’s work here in the logging camp has 
d. This article is an attempted answer to the 
sae bois of Loggers and Lumbermen, 


s but with a sincere desire to correct ie impres-_ 
y have been made by the above mentioned article 
ect Mee . . the social movement that is taking 


Rate WINSTEAD. 


TER ane the | ae on The To Ve in 


Lumber by Robert S. Gill, I feel an unpleasant 
‘sensation much the same I imagine as that felt by 
the disappointed farmer when he discovered that 
a really wasn’t under the shell after all, By reading 
ticle I have been led to infer many things. The farmer, 
now, was given cause to infer that the pea was coally 
the shell. In this case, however, I am, along with 
housand of my fellow workers in the lumber indus- 
uch better off than the farmer. I have known for a 
the pea never was under the shell and so after hav- 
ferred along with the farmer for a while I, instead of 
g bewildered, come back to assail the prestidisitator, 


/N 


mntrary to most of his fellow journalists Mr. Gill, in 


resenting his facts, quotes largely from—facts. So, if you 

mber, did the shell manipulator. It is in a large degree 

ferences which Mr. Gill so obligingly draws for us and 

‘so gratuitously presents to us that we loggers of the I. W. W. 
e exception to. 


" 


“instead 2 


hoe instance, in 1 regard to des eight-hour ey fe S; 


An I. W. W. strike in the summer of 1917 had crippled the 
industry and left a vast amount of unrest in its wake. 1 Aa 


You will notice that there is no allusion as to the 


a the: strike or the means tan my the Se siee to achic 


tae like the es litee fous that do bark and bite,” 
their nature ‘to. 


“into ce he returns” ‘to the matter not A ‘he sri 


the eight hours; <i 


In March, 1918, the cionehone day was Senden by be ope. 
on request: of the government and owing to the new “ feel 


ing thereby the touching trustfulness of the Four L members] 


meant very much more than appears on the surface. The 
question had been fought over for years—a veritable No 
Land. It had become a sort of rainbow’s end to the work 


prize of all prizes to be gained. And here it was deliver 


silver platter, with the compliments of the government. O 
part the employers found it infinitely more agreeable to y 


point to a friend and co- Mh than to obey a command t 
and Cee 


is to say the feast a Basen in tae sok. ues wo 


connotative effect. The unembellished facts in the” case 
these: A strike was called in the lumber industry i 
middle of the summer of 1917 for, as has been said, th 
ing of the eight-hour day and the improving of sanitary 
tions, which demanded improvement included beds to 
on instead of bunks, and sheets on those said beds along ° 
blankets, mattresses and quilts all to be furnished by the 
pany. Wash and bath-houses with dry-houses attached, 
some of the other demands of the great unwashed I. W. 
It is estimated that fifty thousand lumber workers came « 
on that strike and tied up the Hore lumber: ae 


‘demands of the workers in any part, and according to the 
thods used in ordinary strikes the workers would have been 
‘ved back to work and things would have kept on as they 
‘e. Said things included in this case a variety of lice and 
bugs that were infesting the camps of the lumber in- 
try. 
3ut this was not the usual Soa as was soon demonstrated. 
e workers went back to work in September and October 
they carried the strike back onto the job with them. This 
3.an unheard of thing to do. 
The methods used were simple. Each group of men in 
idred of camps scattered up and down the wooded hills 
he coast were using the same tactics. “They would go to 
tk and put in eight hours, then blow the whistle and quit 
“the day. The indignant foreman would fire the whole 
v and they would go to town. In camps from ,California 
anada this was taking place. The men on reaching town 
uld hire out to another camp whose crew had just been 
d for premature whistle blowing and each crew would 
eat the performance in the new camp. In many instances 
y slowed down on the job for a week or two in order to 
a little of the company’s good food under their terribly 
ckened belts and to fill out their emaciated pocketbooks. 
én they would attack the whistle cord and take the eight- 
it day. The whole industry was kept in an uproar by 
se tactics. Many camps installed the eight-hour day before 
Four L’s was thought of because weary foremen gave up 
struggle and turned the whistle cord over to the men. 
Any I. W. W. will assure you that, when the eight hours 
re delivered to the lumber industry on a silver platter, they 
re not so surprised as one might assume from reading the 
ye account of Mr. Gill. In fact, many of the loggers had 
in eating out of that silver platter for some time. 
nd the beds and blankets and sanitation? What hap- 
ed to them? They were not neglected. On the first of 
ay, 1918, there: was a curious ceremony performed in hun- 
tds of camps throughout the Northwest. A holiday was 
‘en and groups of celebrators gathered, torch in hand, to 
fire to—what do, you suppose?—their own blanket rolls. 
ousands of old blankets and sougans that had weighed 
n the backs of the loggers since the industry was estab- 
led went up in smoke; the companies furnished bedding and 
ets wherever this was done. 


To Offset the I. W. W. 


E new tactics introduced by the I. W. W. in the woods 
saged the new tactics used by the Employers’ Association 
icombat us. This new tactics of*the employers was the 
xr L’s. The principal method of organization was through 
imidation as distinct from the wobbly method of free dis- 
ion of economic and social questions. 

e of the I. W. W. have served a long hard apprentice- 
p in the jails of the Northwest. 
the crowded steel cages we could see the sordid side of the 
ne of intimidation being played out. All the forces of the 
ichinery of coercion by which organized capital imposes 
will on both producers and consumers were loosed upon 
-and used to build up the new “industrial union.” ‘The 
lice, the press, and cleverly manipulated mob violence all 
Te used as a club to enforce membership in the Four L’s 
d to compel the abandonment of membership in the 
W. W. 

Mr. Gill has said that the new organization was non dues 
ying. That was true. Yet the droves of organizers were 
intifully supplied with money. 


THE SURVEY FOR 


Lying month after month | 


Being clothed in the uni- - 
‘m of the United States army, they were immune even from 
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expressions of disrespect from the men whom they were fore- 
ing into line. Many a worker came to visit us inside the iron 
missionaries; iron persuasives te induce membership. It was 
a brave man who refused. So much for the phenomenal 
growth of the Four L’s. 


The Test of an Organization 


Mr. GiLu’s entire article could be gone over statement by 
statement and his different imputations exposed and explained. 
Such a fumigation of inferences might be interesting to those 
who have followed developments out here. 
statements or contradictions of statements have little bearing 
on the question of the vitality of unionism in the lumber in- 
dustry. That is the big thing. If the Four L’s is a vital 


organization having its roots in the very lives-of the lumber 


workers, furnishing them a medium of expressing their social 


‘aspirations, then the sociological and economic groundwork et 


that organization is correct and is bound to’ prevail. 


Mr. Gill has said: 


The wobbly has not been given credit for much—not even for 
good reasoning. But his reasoning is all perfectly sound if you 
grant him his original and major premise. 

‘That premise is included in the first sentence to the pream- 
ble of the I. W. W. constitution, and reads: 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in 
common. | Bien: 


This premise was not formulated out of thin air but was 


In reality the 


the result of the bitter experience of workingclass organiza- 


tions which precedéd the formation of the Industrial Wore 
On the merits of that premise the I. W. 


ers of the World. 
W. is willing to go to bat at any time, and the volume of 
actual facts as well as the findings of scientific reasoning — 
along sociological and especially economic lines which bear up. 
that premise, have caused the detractors of this organization 
to confine their efforts to insinuations instead of bold attacks. 
Even, however, granted that that original premise was not 


correct and that all our reasoning is therefore wrong, still this | 


does not alter the possibility of our being a vital organization ei 
which gives expression to aims and ideals that could gain ex- __ 


pression only through some similar organ and which could 
not find any satisfactory outlet through the machinery which — 
the Four L’s has attempted to set up and operate. 


Mr. Gill knows, as does every other person who is at all 
familiar with the workers of the Northwest or elsewhere, 
that these workers are roughly divided into two groups. Each 
group subscribes to a different system of ideology, philosophy, 
or way of looking at things. 
cleaving through all the industries but that cleavage is more 
noticeable in the lumber industry than elsewhere. We can 
call those two ideologies the individualistic and the social. 

The workers who think in terms of social groups, who have 
developed that spirit which we call solidarity, are lined up 
behind the organization and policies of the I. W. W. The 


reason for the resurrection of the social instinct which seems — 


to have lain partly dormant for so many centuries lies in the 
peculiar development of machine industry which has brought 
into unhindered play the instinct of workmanship which seems 
bound up in the social instincts. There is much to be said 
about the causes for the latter day revival of an instinct which 
through many centuries has been dominated by other tenden- 
cies in human nature. We have no room to go into that here. 

That social instinct has developed and the I. W. W. is 
the organ which it has developed simultaneously to give it ex- 
pression. The reason for the greater development of the 
social ideology and consequent strength of the I. W. W. in 


This division is to be found~ 
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of ee Sener cs mechanical principles which call into 
and develop the mechanistic (or scientific) system of 
 Leagers live. and work in groups. ‘Theirs is 


ctor for an early Avelonmiet be the social instinct is 
and naturally the loggers: took the social philosophy 


sty oe ee broken through the individualistic way 
at t things and think in terms of group welfare. 


Individual vs. Group 


other hand there exist the individualists. ‘They 
logging woods as well as elsewhere. Among the 
class they are a steadily decreasing aggregation. ‘Their 
or way of looking at things is eminently unsocial. 
e at competition is the basis of trade and that 
Consequently each strives to be the 
tsa get ene better of his neighbors. Any social 
dertaken and carried through by an aggregation of 
riduals formed into an organization must be carried 
y means of coercion or terror. By nature of their 


1 ee ideology is almost universal. ‘The great 
of the workers still seem to subscribe to its tenets. 


; yet slowly by evolutionary stages that idea is 


£ people—with certain discreet reservations regarding 
oe of property rights. But with later develop- 


r bub. The concept of scab and ee was formed for 
those individualists that refused to conform. Throughout 
th se workingclass organizations there pee ever pomite 


i 
se 


sal, is to give econ to two conflicting interests. From 
e very outset they have robbed the workers in that organiza- 
of any ability to apply their power to enforce a com- 
1 The Four L’s cannot strike. The sole ability to 
ieve the individualistic aims and ideals of its members lies 
he gift of gab. Talk notoriously never gets the goods. 


The average individualistic worker has one abiding aim and 
Prepossession, that is job security. As long as the craft 
nions of the A. F. of L. could furnish the individualistic 
_ members job security they were supported by the workers. 
_ Such security could only be given the members by ever re- 
curing applications of working class power—strikes. 

The Four L’s cannot furnish the slightest guarantee of job 
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ggi tf is s aa a eee of mat- 
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great war to drive the idea of group solidarity into. 


-social.in principle have sprung up and flourished und 


; workers who had developed the social vision and I was nz 


_ Many of the other men were returned soldiers, who w 


1919. The workers were so informed, not through the 


OnE Se main. felarice=ae eee Thee 3 re 
ent from their fellow workers in the woods as day fr 
Still the growth of social sentiment in the mills has go 
at an alarming rate and constant efforts have been mat 
different groups of sawmill workers to crystallize that | 
sentiment into organization in the I. W. W. The 
tion which has been aimed at the Industrial Work 
frightened the timid sawmill hands, however, and the 
as yet not summoned up courage enough to come ou 
declare themselves. Many small organizations esse 


wing, as it were, of the I. W. W., using their literatu 
social teachings but afraid to avow themselves openly. 
for example, is the millmen’s union in Ballard, as 
suburb of Seattle. & Sarai 

The mill-owners of Seattle, for some reason, decide 
operate their mills at full capacity on Thanksgivin 


mittees of the Four L’s, but by the foremen. At the tir 
had been working in the West Waterway sawmill i in 
for some time and had become acquainted with some 


rally trying to organize that sentiment. I had come in cont 
with the intimidative methods of the Four L orga: 
Thanksgiving would see thousands of the WoW 
Those among us who belonged to the I. W. W. had little 
thankful for, so none of our men thought of laying o 


The Grievance Committee 


to spend the first Thanksgiving in a couple of years in | 
own homes; some of these did lay off on the legal hol: 
Upon coming to work the following day they were at 
discharged. I suggested that they take the matter up 
the Four L grievance committee, thinking perhaps to 
them by objective teaching that hele organization was we 
less so far as protection ‘is concerned. As luck would hay 


the Four L organizer bore down upon me at the pro: 


moment and I presented the case to him. He refused ‘. 
why the organization should take up the grievance, explai 
quite clearly that while they could perhaps take it up they 1 
no force to make the employer give in to the justice of 
grievance. He can fire an employe whenever he so des: 
for any cause and, because the Four L has no abiilty to ape 
force, its eontercnce committees and mediation boards + 
work but one way. If the employers have a grievance 
machinery is at once set to work to impress upon the men tt 
their own organization has decreed that they shall submi 
the rulings of the committee. The employer has always fe 
enough to apply. He. can discharge the dissenting employ: 
place him in hard or dangerous work-places or even inv; 
the police and land him in jail. And this is what Mr." ; 
speaks of as 50-50. . TS are ae 
The Four L’s is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. It does 
furnish a medium for the expression and achievement of 
ideals of the only class that it could in any way appea 
that is the individualistic minded workers. It cannot furr 
them with job security and so is doomed to eventual 


ph aN ‘Te es ee workers geo and _be- 
s zzorbill can become a ‘class conscious member of the 
yee must cast aside his old peels and subscribe 


sh able ee rea one to ten years in the penitentiary 
ce hat the new ne that are oe in every 


social Beek has ae te ae one in most 
gging camps of the Northwest. The power of social 
as been reversed and ‘now it is the scizzorbill who, 

finds himself in an alien environment. ' His 
does not long survive in such an environment | 
soon changes his viewpoint because his natural social 
find gratification in the new views. Once changed 
urn to the fleshpots only after a long and rigorous 
isolation in the former environment or through 
dvantage or both. The I. W. W. in their periods. 
. in their choice of literature and in their social 
es s act in groups, thus serving to create an environment © 


om reverting back to individualism. On the job is the 
cand spread their doctrine to the oe and 


ils a ihat 2 are poten among shove workers in the att 
that subscribe to the social philosophy? Let us see. 
orkers have suffered. They have seen and felt misery 
Br eatios. | and the light of ee isaic an upon 


rine foe set as their 
wachword of the -E- Ww. ee Abolition of the wage 
: nership by society of the means of production— 

1 of those means by the working class. As an ultimate 
e I. W. W. furnishes to any group of social ‘thinking 
igs a satisfactory expression. Then the ‘organization is so 
2d as to give place to that self-expression which is the 
s of the human race.- There is no machinery or place 
achinery, in the ee of a repressive or coercive 


Flexibility 


oar for activity, the will to do, arises like the member- 
on the job; is expressed in the local meetings; is given 
in the district delegate bodies; finds action in the instruc- 
ons which are given by the industrial union conventions, 
tructions which are carried out by the committee elected for 
at purpose. The I. W. W. is a living, growing, volatile or- 
mization whose structure’ and machinery changes to meet 
ery new need and whose functions have broadened to include 
tivities that were once outside its pale altogether. It aims 
a secure for its members not only the maximum of security 
it the maximum of all that they are able to get. Even up 
2 the full poigtct of their labor. 


of Las wish and. desires. 


Isters up their social beliefs and keeps the weaker mem- 


_ dance music—buying provisions to feed the crowd, 


one the esekers are es working a ete seven 
and-a-half-hour day. ' 4 


All, ‘local tactics are directly in the hands of t 


the job and the actions of these men are the direc: 
Si beter they be rev 


Serer and not ee a ian a officials with, a 
hand anda bone i in the other. 


i 5 


| Battle Spirit 
THE cy W. W, has a place fly fixed i in the | 


ing kee of the eine st Pies suspl 


itemsrs of the I. W. hie raided ie secret ge j 


eee men ee ald take to cover ine never pee up a ain. 
prehension means from one to ten years in t t 
tentiary. It is manifestly impossible to send 
sand men to the penitentiary but the police u 
their own individualistic psychology: pie ila 
would tremble with fear. 


every member of which eh ee pee 
his head and a prison sentence at his elbow. Imag 
ing a park under such conditions—renting an orche 


gaging transportation facilities, when every member 
organization which was. doeamed in the gigantic task 
proscribed and hunted outlaw and every person who 
that picnic did so at eminent risk of his freedom. 


Six thousand people responded to the call to colaaeied 


total number that fell into the police net was abo en. 

The enthusiasm and battle spirit engendered by that pi ni 

will bring a thousand new members into the organization. 
= - 


Eleven gone—a thousand made. It is the spirit of sacri 
social welfare that animates the members of the I. W. 


With nothing to lose and the good- will of the own 
gain, attendance at Four L meetings is only obtained through 
personal solicitation by foremen and others in authority. T 
organization is a joke to its own members. They know why 
they belong. Many will candidly tell you that they are 
afraid not to belong. Those who are conscientious are rap. 
being disillusioned and are swinging over to the new way f 
looking at things. 


The I. W. W. is ie Organized social fone 
must ever conquer organized individualism. The dormant 
social consciousness of the workers is rousing to point out tors 
them a new and better way of living. 


3 
Industrial commun- 

a 
ism; the I. W..W. is not an experiment in sociology or ecO-5 


nomics. It is a vital inherent social force that is rousing to 
life and is sweeping the world. 


E Ader alte has feaed a good deal about 
he remarkably quick recovery of Belgium, But 
little has been said in the press about the social 
licy which was the main circumstance that made 
possible. As a matter of fact, the Belgian people, 
structing their industries and reestablishing normal 
ie BN carried. out one of the most radical and 


a 


ne organizations, ; as the meaty adopted 
spnnine labor conditions. 


eee its aniwe ; contrary toa ier 
the physical task of rebuilding in the devastated 


o a heap of ruins is just as false as the impression 
ste returning soldiers, who were surprised, after 


ae Filed about the real extent of the damage 
0 Belgium and of the sufferings of its people. 

“he. truth _ that, important as the devastation wrought by 
avaders and by the ‘subsequent fighting i in the western 


_ a definite, more or less autlyine agricultural area, 
ess than one per cent of our total territory. ‘The 
an industrial ee romated practically un- 


of p Pane. Aes emigration, again, were far from 
but not so. large as to change the outlook of our 


areas oe the Nees ee eed remained very much as 
ete. Lhe soil has been impoverished by lack of manure 


r : viewpoint, by the tremendous rise he the pues of 
ral products, which has resulted in a considerable 
the volue of land. 
ain problem of economic reconstruction was the 
of industrial production, of our ea of trans- 
| the value of land. P 
is was a task immensely more conipliouted than the re- 
litation | of an agricultural -and largely self-supporting 
like Serbia or Russia. Belgium is essentially a manu- 
ing country, that lives by trading with the test of the 


port. Its agriculture is the most intensive in the world—the 
average acre yielding more than $100 of products—but its 
territory is too small to support more than a fraction of its 
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the occupant, and all trade communications and 


stabi y i irene: -day conditions in oe is i 
ne stagnation, but of a rapid transformation 


> find big, untouched and apparently gay cities, : 


: aaallee cities like oe Dinant, Termonde 


moral devastation wrought by conditions of life unde! 


oe has to import with the manufactured goods it can €x-. 


pees Nei Eight million people live on 
represents ‘ess than a quarter of the state of Dey as 


of population, in milenes Me seiner as” cheered 
and! in trade figures per capita. - The German pia 


iP i into a ike einihaades with cheb amnnetare ‘i ie 
population idle, all traffic stopped except. for the 


ence with abroad suspended. After the liberation, » 
and subtle fabric of industrial and trade relations h: 
reconstructed on a new basis. The main immediate T 
os had to be faced then were: einen: 3 


‘The lack of machinery, ieouiell wight estriiction, 
He wear and tear uncompensated by normal renewal. 
tion of machinery and plants. and the robbing of remo 
by the Germans, was worst in the steel plants, the textile in 
the printing trades, and the mechanical industries genera 
the others were also affected by the practical impossibility 
ing repairs, and of renewing copper and rubber parts, leath 
and -Topes, and also by the lack of lubricants. 


2. The lack of all raw materials except the coal of ou 
districts, the productive capacity of which ‘had, Roweyer 
ee more than one-third. any. 

The disorganization of the transportation austen 13 6 
of (okmes out of a total of 5,400 miles, and 1,419 bridges, 
been thoroughly destroyed, 1, 278 out of 3,757 locomotives, 1,: 
of 8,192 passenger coaches, and 18,299 out of 95, 322, freig] 
taken away, and the rest largely worn out. I 


4. The money problem, as German paper ‘currency had for f 
years taken the place of Belgian money, and had now becom 
tically worthless. This added a complication to the general 
ciation of European exchange. : 


“ape he shortage of foodstuffs, which heetsitated the sharingan’ 
of relief work on a nation-wide scale for more than a year afte: ; 
armistice. BA Lee 


6. Last, but not least, the psychological readjustment nee 
put to work’ again an industrial population three-quarters of y 
had been unemployed for more than four years, underfed, 
clothed, and demoralized by local isolation and the’ absolute st 
‘tion of all national life during that period. 


The last problem was the most difficult of an to solve. 7 


German rule was a thousand times worse than any dest 
of physical wealth. ‘Those who, like myself, returned to 
erated Belgium after four years of absence with the army, Ww 
amazed at the extent to which the German occupation | 
lowered the level of public and private ‘ morality and of 
manifestation of intellectual life. I do not feel guilty of 
an injustice to my compatriots by saying this; it is an ir 
ment of war in general and of German methane of warfar 
administration in particular; and the credit to the Be 
people for having so rapidly and thoroughly overcome _ the 
depression and demoralization resulting from four years 0} 
physical suffering, nervous overstrain, suppression of all publi 
life, idleness and isolation, i is all the greater for it. 

From the viewpoint of the resumption of industrial life, 


the habit of enforced idleness, go ace to ane ad make 
for their loss in strength, say and power of nervous re 
ance by a deliberate effort to reach 4 maximum of productiv ty 
This could not be achieved without the active suppor 
the labor unions and of the Labor party with which they 
closely associated. Belgium had for more than a generat 
been a stronghold par ene of socialism, ofa const 


t 
? 


of the continental labor movement, but nevertheless very 
essive at certain critical periods, as evidenced by the 
ynal political strikes of 1893, 1902 and 1913. The war, 
€ suspending most organized activities of labor, had con- 
‘ably strengthened the prestige of the Labor party. It had 
“unanimously and conspicuously loyal to the cause of 
ynal defence, and its labor unions and cooperative con- 
ars’ societies had played a prominent part in the relief work 
sr the German occupation. The cooperative organizations 
cially had gained increased popularity through their suc- 
ul efforts to keep the price of bread and other commodities 
n, and to fight profiteering by middlemen. After the 
istice, as the resumption of work drew nearer, the workers 
ced to the labor unions as never before, to secure conditions 
eeping with the increased cost of living. 

‘he unanimous collaboration of all classes and parties that 
been the secret of Belgium’s power of resistance during the 
appeared more than ever as an essential condition to suc- 
in the task of reconstruction. It was assured immediately 
r the armistice by the formation of a government in which 
parties, including the socialists, were represented in pro- 
ion to their strength in Parliament. This proportion was 
Bhat modified by the general election last November, 
ch deprived the conservative party of the majority it had 
for 28 years, considerably reduced the strength of the 
tal party, and made the Labor party, which polled more 
1 one-third of the votes, the greatest single political force 
he country, about equal in parliamentary strength to the 
egate groups (the conservative Roman Catholics, the Dem- 
tic Roman Catholics, and the Flemish nationalists) who 
aerly supported the conservative government. ‘The cabinet 
‘ consists of 5 conservatives, 3 liberal, and 4 socialist 


of equal suffrage (now being accomplished ), the abolition 
the anti-picketing law, the creation of industrial councils 
organize the cooperation of the labor unions in the man- 
ment of industry,” the shortening of the military training 
od, and many similar measures, indicates the strong demo- 
ic tendency of the program of reconstruction on which the 
iense majority of the Belgian people are now united. It is 
fequally agreeable to all of them; it is not advanced enough 
le eyes of the more impatient element among the socialists, 
too revolutionary for the taste of many conservatives; but 
rbody seems to realize that the advantage of a united 
nt in the struggle for the nation’s existence has made the 
‘fice of personal or partisan preferences involved by such 
‘ual compromise more than worth while. 

important as it is, the existence of the union government is 
mly a symbol of the attitude of the various classes of the 
ulation toward the daily tasks of the economic life where 
lling together” is required. Perhaps the most striking 
fure of Belgium’s reconstruction period is that the most 
damental changes have been accomplished by free initiative 
‘itizens and organizations rather than by official interfer- 
» In this oldest of European democracies, where the 
eval guild system attained an extraordinary development, 
‘where the main cities were independent industrial com- 
wealths as early as the twelfth century, the tradition of 
“government is exceptionally strong—as the German occu- 
ts found out at their own expense. Individual and local 
tts are jealously guarded, and any form of state interfer- 
2 that does not correspond to an evident desire of the people 
mselves is sure to be resented—and doomed to failure. This 
ference for the system of free initiative became particularly 
rent in the settlement of the new labor conditions. It was a 
lish problem: the cost of living, at the time of the armistice, 
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isters. Its program of reforms, comprising the introduc-. 
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was about 350 per cent of the pre-war level, and as a conse- 
quence of the industrial stagnation during the war there had 
been no such gradual adjustment of wages to the new condi- 
tions as had happened in all other countries. Yet all the goy- 
ernment could do to prevent a long period of strikes as a pre- 
lude to the resumption of work, and compel the acceptance of 
reasonable terms by both employers and workmen, was to 
maintain such rates for the unemployment grants as to enable 
the idle workers to live on them, without making them an 
inducement to refrain from accepting a job at fair terms. The 
actual settlement of labor conditions that thus remained neces- 
sary as new opportunities for resumed work arose was left to 
the employers and workmen themselves. As both groups were 
highly organized, mostly in national unions for each industry, 
with single national organizations for the whole of the mining, 
the metallurgic industries, etc., on both sides, they easily came 
together for national conferences in each group of trades, .An 


equal number of representatives of the employers’ unions met Ae A. 
an equal number of labor union delegates, and all the govern- 


ment was asked to do was to nominate officials of the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Labor as impartial chairmen and provide 
them with the necessary secretarial staff to record the decisions 
and make them public. By this simple form of collective bar- 
gaining, with a minimum of official interference, labor condi-— 
tions in all important trades were fixed on a national scale 
before the resumption of work. ‘The remarkable part of the 


story is that the councils of industry and labor, which had — ¢ 


existed as legal organizations for many years, were entirely 
ignored in the process. ‘They now exist on paper only. The 
reason why they were tacitly brushed aside is that their mem- 
bers, employers and workmen, were elected by general vote in 


special industrial elections, so that the organizations as such — s 
were not represented. It was felt on both sides that there was 


no real guarantee for the execution of joint agreements unless 


they were arrived at by direct representatives of the employers’ — a 


and workers’ unions, which were thus made morally responsible 
for their observance. ; . 

In all the important industries these joint conferences of 
organized employers and workers have developed into perma- 
nent industrial councils for the settlement of labor conditions, 
on a nation-wide scale, with district and shop councils for the 
adjustment of local problems. This evolution has followed 
remarkably parallel lines in the various industries concerned, 
although it was not directed according to any preconceived — 
plan. 
that seemed to leave no other way open. 


The Growth of Trade Unionism 


Berore the war, collective bargaining with the labor unions 
prevailed in a few industries only. Collective agreements were 
confined to local arrangements in minor industries, such as the 
printing trades, quarries, glass, diamond-cutting, etc. They 
were unknown in the main industries: coal mining, iron and 
steel, transportation, and (with some local exceptions) textiles, 
Now the conditions are reversed; collective bargaining with. 
the unions is the rule everywhere, the autocratic or “ paternal ” 
employer is the exception. This change is due less to a modi- 
fication of the individual attitude of employers than to the fact 
that post-war conditions have radically altered the balance of 
power between capital and labor. As industrial work was re- 
sumed after the armistice, the workers flocked into the unions 
by hundreds of thousands. In one year, the unions increased 
their membership by about 400 per cent. Before the war the 
union federated with the Labor party had 160,000 members. 
Now there are well over 700,000. This does not include 
“neutral” or “ Christian” (Roman Catholic) unions, the 


It just happened under the pressure of circumstances 


psig 


n, textiles and Fae in he ee Pearce 
otal percentage of the industrial population at least equal to 


nionism pene was the discrepancy between the ex- 
gly high cost of living after the armistice and the low 


ected industries, the importance of the issue to the 
obvious to the most indifferent. 


al industrial councils are now regulating labor con- 
in the following industries: Mining, metallurgy, me- 


lass, gas and electricity, street car transportation, and 
t of Antwerp. All these councils have recently been 
egal status. In most other industries, like the tex- 
printing trades, the quarries, diamond cutting, etc., 
1 € permanent joint boards of the employers’ and labor 
anizations for the fixation of labor conditions and the 
ent of disputes arising out of the execution of the col- 
et but their constitution has not yet been 


Brstitutions of the legalized . industrial councils are 
different, as they were in each case drafted by the joint 
‘ences of employers’ and workers’ representatives and 
ply endorsed by the government. Yet the differences 


A Typical Industrial Council 


ake the most important of all, the N ational Council 
, as an example. 
vas instituted first, by royal deere of April 18, 1919, to 
ine the demands of the miners with regard to the estab- 
of the eight-hour day.” Then it was given its present 
it status (after it had already enlarged itself into a 
organization for the settlement of all labor conditions 
mines) by royal decree of January 24, 1920, which 
power “to arrive, through the cooperation of dele- 
the coal operators’ and miners’ associations, at a peace- 


tlement of all questions that concern the working of the 
va 2 


e national council consists of fen employers. moauneted 
the coal operators’ association, ten delegates of the workers, 
ind two delegates of the Department of Industry and Labor, 
respectively as chairman and secretary of the council. 
[hese two officials have no right to vote. The workers’ repre- 
entatives are appointed by the two industrial unions (the 
“socialist ” union having 8, the “ Christian” union 2 dele- 
ates) in proportion to their membership. ‘This national coun- 
fixes the hours of labor (within the limits of the eight-hour 
law), the wage scale and, in a general way, all the labor con- 
tions to apply aniforaly to the six coal districts. The gov- 
ernment pays the expenses of the council’s meetings and offices. 
_ The national council has instituted three groups of local 
bodies for the settlement of local disputes—six district coun- 
_ cils, local councils for each concern working connected pits, 
me Permanent workers’ committees for each pit. 
The members of the district councils are appointed by the 
same methods as that of the national council. 
twelve members, plus two chairmen (one worker, one operator ) 
: and two secretaries (one worker, one operator). Eligibility for 
: these district councils is limited, on the operators’ side, to rep- 


ar rates of wages. As new rates had to be fixed in the 


was so evident that the advantages of organization — 
in a single locality, with the workers’ committees of | e. 


nic eal industries, building trades, structural wood and furni- 


m them are so small that by. studying any one of them 


They comprise 


cen half rail the Wiehe associations, i 
to the number of their representatives. 7 
‘It is agreed that no strike or lockout shall be ca 
the dispute has been put before the district council for 
ment by conciliation, but the council is given seven 
in which to attempt such a settlement. 
. The local councils are formed by joint shectinas 0 
resentatives of the operators working a mine or a group 0: 


vidual pits. They have three days within which to att 
conciliation of disputes affecting local mining concerns, 
which the case, if not settled, has to be submitted to the dis 
council. The workers’ committees of any pit may dema 
meeting ‘with the operators’ representatives within three 
from notice to submit any complaint or demand. 
The pit committees are the only bodies elected by d 
vote. There is one for each pit, representing the workers « 
Their function is to put individual or local claims befor 
pit managers and their staff. Here again, the time limit dv 
which no strike or lockout shall be called pending attem 
conciliation is three days after the presentation of the cl. 
the manager. ; 
The pit committee consists of six workers’ representati 
three active, three alternatives—two being elected by t 
derground day shift, two by the underground night shift 
two by the surface personnel, The ballot is secret. The rig 
vote is limited to workers over 21 years of age and em 
for at least one month by the same company; only voters 
30 years and over, employed for more than six months 
company, and actually working at the pit, are eligible 
candidates can be elected unless they are presented by a 
union or by a group of unorganized workers represen ti 
least 10 per cent of the voting strength of the pit. The. 
gates are elected for two years. The total number of unorg: 
ized miners being considerably below 10 per cent, the pit 
gates are practically all nominated by the unions. ¥ 
It will be noted that the total suspension of the right to 
work pending settlement by conciliation is. two weeks—t 
days being given to the pit committee, four days to the | 
council, and a week to the district council, in which to 
a settlement. ‘There are no penalties; the only guarantee 
good faith and mutual interest. “There is no compulsory a 
tration in any industry, as a long previous experience has she 
that this method, wherever attempted, led to embitterment 
disputes rather than to their prevention. : 
It is worthy of note, in this connection, that in no cu 


perhaps had there been so many an such persistent atte 

to create systems of labor representation as substitutes for tra 
unionism as in pre-war Belgium. Apart from the gove 
mental councils for industry and labor, to which I have alre 
referred, there had been since the middle of the nineteen 
century a very large number and variety of attempts on fl 
employers’ side to create an outlet for the workers’ desire. 
participate in the fixation of labor conditions, while keepis 
them out of the unions. But all these factory councils and sh 
committees eventually suffered the same fate. They failed 
thoroughly to create durable harmonious relations inside o 
individual enterprises as to stem the general tide of union 
‘The experience of the reconstruction period finally dem 
strated the fallacy of all attempts to democratize industry 
above. It is only after a great majority of the worke 
organized into powerful unions—and_ unions form 


jadustrial and not craft lines 
that a real beginning was 
Tnade with giving them a 
‘hare in determining what 
jheir labor conditions should 


4, Also, it is only after the 


wand that every encourage- 
#ment should be given to any 
*method that will increase the 
economic result of a given 
human effort, is now the gen- 
‘erally acknowledged doctrine 
.of the Belgian labor moye- 
jment. Efficiency systems are 
discussed more keenly, per- 
thaps, and in a more apprecia- 
) tive spirit, among the organ- 
jized workers than in many 
)-circles of employers; and as a 
( consequence the original op- 
| position of the unions— es- 
pecially in the case of the old craft unions—to the pay- 
i ment of wages by results rather than on a time basis has 
‘almost completely vanished. In this respect, too, the recent 
) Belgian experience shows that strong unions, genuine collective 
/bargaining, a guaranteed minimum wage, and organized rep- 
Yresentation of the workers in industrial councils create the 
“minimum conditions under which it is possible to interest the 
workers in the results of production. Paradoxical though it 
may seem to the timid and short-sighted, the existence of a 
powerful, militant industrial union movement, with a,compre- 
: hensive and radical philosophy of social reform, has thus far 
_ proved a more constructive force and a more effective factor of 


stabilization, then a less general and less aggressive movement ' 


could have been. 
A curious illustration of the constructive character of indus- 
trial unionism in such an advanced stage is the present attitude 
of the Belgian labor unions toward wage demands. Some of the 
largest industrial unions, and the (socialist) national federation 
itself, are now actually engaged in a movement against any 
further increase of wages—except insofar as it apply to the 
raising of the minimum wage and of the pay of the least 
tayored workers. “The motive why a check is thus being put on 
further increases of the wages of the skilled workers is to be 
found in the growing realization that in most cases they result 
in raising the cost of articles which the workers themselves 
need most, and in curtailing the exportation which is a vital 
necessity for Belgium’s industry.. Instead, the energy of the 
labor movement is being directed to an increasing extent to- 
wards a reduction of capitalist profits, as the most effective 
“means of raising the purchasing power of wages. To this end 
labor uses its political influence—mainly through the depart- 
“ment of industry and labor, and of supplies, which are con- 
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trolled by a socialist minister—to bring about a regulation of 
prices. ‘These departments have power to give and refuse 
trade licenses, to fix the ptices of essential commodities, and in 
various other ways to regulate industrial profits. 


the unions and most of all by the miners. 
- Tosum up, the Belgian industrial council system has proved 


to be the most essential of all the means to bring about the 


economic rehabilitation of the country by securing the interest 
and support of organized: labor. vad 


The benefit this has proved to the community is evident. 


Immediately after the armistice the situation of Belgium was 


one of potential revolution and social dissolution. With three- 
quarters of the workers unemployed and industry stripped of 
most of its equipment, any social upheaval would have been 


doomed to have none but destructive effects and to fail in the _ 


end. This has been avoided by improving labor conditions— 
which were very bad before the war—notably by making the 
eight-hour day the universal rule in industry and by giving the 
workers a means gradually to increase their share in the deter- 
mination of industrial policies. 

Strikes have not been done away with, but their number and 
importance has been considerably reduced. Characteristically 
enough, most of them have occurred in newly unionized indus- 
tries, where the council system has not yet been established, 
and all were ofa local nature. 

The outstanding fact of the present labor situation is that 


Further- 
more, the powerful cooperative consumers’ societies of the 
workers have a direct influence on the prices of bread and other ~ 
necessities. “This new policy of organized labor culminates in 
the demand for immediate nationalization of the large indus- 
tries, which is being pressed with a fast growing insistence by — 


leg ere on a went ees, very 
‘il ee the middle of the year 1919, rapidly in 
and September, and somewhat less rapidly from 
il now. At present it is well below 100,000, and 


ow too old to work. Recent trade union returns 
er that there are eA union members un- 


(920 as against 3.4 per cent in. Febniary, 1914. 
‘jous ES ons have been advanced to explain the extraordi- 
of Belgium’s rehabilitation, as compared with that 
ropean countries which had not been so hard hit by 


Belgian state is comparatively very much better 


f NY nop have asked me why any one should 
‘ty to teach American games in France. ‘The 
ildren are bright and full of play spirit. The 
~ shops and stalls along the boulevards are hung 
baloons and toys. 
1e question is: What more do the French want? 
are an essentially intellectual people. Their 
sation has taken account of the mind but not of 


pooyacll training has been given scant attention 
Football, 


nA reach boy of cuctecns has more completely put 
dish things than many American men do at any age. 


id not know fiat physical limitations until the war 
Then every effort was made to develop man 
The fighting forces were divided into three classes: 


“to retard 


e benefits of joyous emulation,” but war efficiency was the 

definite end of every game. Puss-in-the-corner was an exercise 

in running, leap-frog in jumping and ball games in throwing. 

- It was highly interesting to see old war games which have 

| persisted only among young children deliberately revived 
with their original purpose in view. 

Attention had been concentrated during all this time on the 


of them undoubtedly i is that the financial con-. 


“What more do we want? 


of unforeseen difficulties and to solve t 
In the last analysis, the success of Belgium’s rehabilitat 


“American Games in France | 
By Beulah Elfreth Kennard | 


Aci i Been trained as a instructors in ee army wel 


old industrial race that has for more than seven centurie 


of Belanians come- eee is ‘ene sa ee 
ities that cannot be expressed in figures, “aelahe 
business man only if he is able to see behind the 
facts and become a psychologist. It is the indomitable sp: 
the constitutional optimism, the instinct of workmanship , 


through the ordeal of one war after the other, one revo 
after the other, and always emerged from its trials through | 
capacity to “ stick it’ and its faith in the gospel of hard 
It is the ability of the Belgian nation, trained by centurie 
freedom and self-government, to keep level-headed in the fat 
hem in a practical spiri 


vindication of the educational power of democracy. en 

Yet even the present situation, though far better than th 
of any other European country, is not’ idyllic. The industriz 
council system, for example, has not done away with the 
damental causes of class strife; it has only organized this 
gle in such a way as to prevent it from being destructive 
time when the restoration of industrial ee itself 
stake. 


structive purposes of progressive evolution? 
5 


men already i in service and the classes of bags who wighae s 
be called, but after the armistice plans were again revista a 


sent out from Joinville or another military center to give 
short teachers’ course in the various département. This 
course comprises a well balanced system of exercises, sing 
games and imitative play, and is intended for general physi 
development. As given with French vivacity and grace 
lessons are charming and the children enter into them w 
much spirit, but they are lessons, not play as we understand i 

Whatever may be the cause, the older children do not play 
either competitive or cooperative games. In the parks an 
gardens large boys may be seen knocking a ball about but no- 
one seems to care where it goes or who hits it next. There al 
no rules or penalties and no one wins. The French word 
equipe is supposed to be the equivalent for team, but it 
does not function properly because they have no sense of tea 
organization with its sacrifice of individual interests to the 
purposes of the group. The French realize that something 
is lacking in their social spirit. As an illustration of American 
discipline a commandante spoke of the orderly mess-li 
which sometimes extended for a block at a Red Cross or " 
M. C. A. canteen without guards or ropes. This, he sai 
could not be duplicated in France and we ould readily 
believe it after we had seen some of the confused crowds 


s originally developed by the American Red Cross as 
of the hygiene program of its Children’s Bureau. 

To play in the open air was considered as important as to 
ep with open windows or to eat proper food, and the 
Hench people welcomed our health propaganda. Danae the 
mbardment of Paris some two hundred children had been 
en to Lyon, near which, at a beautiful old chateau, their 
tked nerves had been restored to health through play as well 
care. Hygiene is, however, well provided for in the recent 
ins of the Ministry of War and the French people can be 
fisted to carry out their excellent plans without our help. 
UIn the course planned for the schools in Paris and Rouen 
p tried to emphasize the gradual development from the circle 
ays of the little children to the organized, cooperative games 
‘the older boys and girls. In spite of bad weather and the 
umped school courts we had such cordial cooperation from 
¢ teachers and such enthusiasm among the children that we 
re able to carry out nearly all of the program. We shall 
ver forget our first visit to Rouen and the meeting with 
e teachers there. The cold room in the early winter twilight, 
é scholastic faces, the stately directrice who could clump 
found in sabots without losing her graceful dignity, the men 
m. the boys’ school in their shabby overcoats and the super- 
tendent who followed our timid little speech with the most 
arming comments and endorsement of all we-had said. 
‘In both Paris and Rouen we were given time from the 
Mgular class work for the teaching of the games. As the 
jf ool day is very long and the recreation period short this 


itude. 
zally responsible for any accident that may befall the children 
his care practically inhibits enthusiasm for play. ‘The 
lonen superintendent said that this law did not exist so far as 
: was concerned, but unfortunately it does exist for all the 
hers with whom we talked. They look terrified when ap- 
iratus is suggested and even go around cautioning the children 
inst rough play. Nothing radical can be done until this 
'w is repealed but a movement is on foot to change it. 
| Playgrounds have been opened or planned in towns and vil- 
wes by the French people themselves; the space occupied by 
e fortifications in Paris is designed to be largely devoted to 
is purpose, but all public work under French auspices has 
en necessarily delayed by the financial situation of the 
vuntry. A number of private agencies such as the McAll 
[ission have small playgrounds connected with their social 
mters and the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. have estab- 
shed clubs and classes among the older boys and the young 
omen. Dr. and Mrs. Milton Francois D’Eliscu of Phila- 
‘Iphia, experts in physical training and playground organi- 
ition, are leaving for France to direct the playground ac- 
vities of the Junior Red Cross. 
At a demonstration which we gave before the primary su- 
tintendents at Joinville the interest was very marked. 
early every one asked for our little brochure describ- 
g the games and requests were made ~for supervisors of 
umes and normal courses which the Red Cross was unable 
furnish because our work was so near its end. We received 
any charming letters of appreciation but the one we treasure 
ost is from the Brise Miche School near Chatelet, signed by 
vo hundred children and evidently composed by them. It 
oses in characteristic fashion with “ Vive l’Inspectrice, Vive 
Croix Rouge Americaine, Vive Tl Amerique, Vive la 
rance!” 
At the close of this course we staged an American play 
stival for the Social Hygiene Congress then meeting in 


iving to the dione of the Children’s Bureau the play demonstration 
. given under the auspices of the American Kindergarten Unit. 


PE SURE YO ORE EY: 2, 


~. Paris.* 


rangement was necessary to success, but it showed the cordial ¢ 
A ridiculous law in France which makes the teacher ‘ 
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It was a modest affair consisting of groups from the 
schools in which we had been working. We were far 
from the centers of observation. The stadium of these 
Gallic games was not in the Tuileries gardens as originally — 
planned but a cheerless “ playground ” in the thirteenth arron- 
dissement where the Assistance Publique had erected a set of 
model tenements for families “ with more than three children.” 

From a folder of the Children’s Bureau, 


FULL OF PLAY SPIRIT Age 


Here at nine o'clock in the morning the gate was opened on 
a bare gravelled field with a shed in one corner and four 
empty frames for apparatus. All the swings and ropes had — 
been discreetly locked up by the concierge in charge, but even’ 
the ‘new frames looked promising. 

First a Red Cross truck drew up with chairs for tes spec- _ 
tators. It did not take long to place these with the aid of — 
_ a few hundred children, who seemed to spring from the ground, 
and the motley crew was soon augmented by mothers and 
babies who were invited to take some of the seats but kept 
timidly near the gate. Then came the flags of various 
nations, eighty beautiful things, from the salvage department. 
A few of the larger ones were put up for decoration and the 
rest stacked for later use. How we blessed those flags! Then 
the truckloads of children arrived from the schools where we 
had been teaching the games. Though coming from workers’ 
districts, they looked very clean and bourgeois beside the gamins 
of the neighborhood, Guests began to filter in, some of the — 
school representatives, the maires of two arrondisaeemee vis 
itors from the American Red Cross and members of the Social 
Hygiene Congress for which the demonstration was primarily 
given, and finally the American Army Band. 

By this time the ground seemed solidly filled with a mob 
from which it would be impossible to separate the players 
and spectators. The children of the quarter could not take 
part in the games because the place had been entirely without — 


d the flags a the bandt The ave vohitd population 
marshalled in a parade with flags distributed as 
as possible and marched around joyfully while the 
eachers separated the school children from the mass 
nged for the play field in the center. The program 


ee minute by two young French girls with 
ng or experience in playground work. French chil- 
aturally dramatic, the teachers were efficient and 
and they played the games with a spirit and 
which might have been the envy of a gymnasium 


could go through an entire game without rumpling 
paves hats. No sont that at an American ball 


| eye To 


“QHE Red Cross Commission to Siberia discovered in 
_ February, 1919, a sanitary engineer by the name of 
___E. W. Creevy who was serving as a private in the 
Poa. Er. F. Creevy had been with Gorgas in Panama 
nih various engineering projects in the United States, 
ng the building of the Hudson tunnel. His spirit of 


an Africa, various portions of south and cera America, 
Philippines, and finally to Siberia. 
eevy was released from the army at the request of the 
n Relief Department of the Red Cross and immedi- 
began to develop the measures conceived by his extraordi- 
y genius. Although handicapped by a limited knowledge 
the Russian language, he secured from the Russian authori- 
n Vladivostok permission to use a brick building which 
d been erected for military purposes a. few versts from the 
city, organized a gang of Russian laborers, procured an old 
boiler which had been abandoned by the military authorities, 
bought pumps and other equipment from a Russian firm 
dealing in American goods, and within the unbelievable space 


ar fate excited than the dignified fourteen-year-_ 


_ because we are young and will never grow up. 


The Red Cross amid Revolution © 
a in Siberia. 


FORMER RED CROSS COMMISSIONER TO SIBERIA 


people a day. Its various functions may be seen by follo 


ys a 
Hugo crowd wade every Cadens in the block . 

Our last word was with the concierge who told u 
maire of the arrondissement was going to request 
diate appropriation for the playground so that the ga 
go on. In the afternoon the discussions of the 
Congress were interrupted by one of the members who si 
that really practical work in social hygiene was being 
the playground in rue Chateau des Rentiers which He 
to commend to their attention. 

Curiously enough it was the social value of Anes 
which appealed to the clear-thinking Gallic mind. T 
caught something fresh and poignant in the spirit 0: 
breezy soldiers and they wanted to know what 4 
veloped it. The commandante at Joinville once ‘said t 
“Your soldiers are better disciplined than ours.” It r 
took our breath away, but we unblushingly reece ‘i 
is the result of our organized games.” 

During the dreary ‘period following the armistice, 
and America learned much from each other even t 
our relations became a trifle tense. The khaki 
in the Louvre, the Pantheon, Notre Dame and a h 
sand other places received a liberal education which vy 
not be lost in the communities to which the A. E. F. 
scattered. ‘The French are wonderfully generous wit 
art and few of our soldiers realize the efforts which wer 
to give us of their best. On the other hand an |; 
people have found some things which we also could ee 


Edmonds 


of six days had converted the old building into a comp 
sanitary center. . 
This banya (bath house) had a epee of one thou 


one customer through it. 
First he enters the barber shop and is Bh of his. 
and whiskers by means of clippers. He is then strippe 
clothes placed on an iron hanger and run into a steri. 
oven, the man entering a room where he is given an applicat tion 
of kerosene to the entire body. He then takes a hot and cole 
shower—if he so desires, a steam bath between the show 
Coming from the bath a vinegar treatment is applied as 
additional precaution. (Creevy explained that it was_ 
necessary to use both vinegar and kerosene, but since 
physician connected with the commission recommended 
gar and another recommended kerosene, he thought it w 
do no harm to use them both so as to satisfy both grou 
advisors.) The bather then enters a moderately 1 7 


have arrived, 


4 laundry was added in the rear of the banya. For this 
hot water was supplied from the overflow of the heating 
of the main building. Soap and washing equipment 
| re furnished. 


In the nearby refugee camps the sterilization process was 
Yompulsory condition of entrance. A weekly bath was made 
‘mpulsory upon all refugees under the supervision of the 
}d Cross and the women were compelled to take advantage 
tthe laundry facilities regularly. 

/The sanitary center became so well known in eastern Si- 
fia that many other groups, such as soldiers of allied forces 
id Russian workmen, applied for and were granted its 
livileges. 


Daily Inspection 


JORRELATED with this sanitary treatment, the nurse at the 
Mugee barracks made a daily inspection of living quarters 
j the refugees and the director of civilian relief made a 
ekly inspection. During these inspections not only were the 
thing and the bodies of the refugees given a casual exami- 
tion, but the inspectors looked under the beds and into the 
arners to see whether any dirt or dust or scraps of food had 
fen allowed to accumulate. 

‘The toilet system was changed by the abolition of the cess- 
hols and by a provision requiring daily transfer to an Imhoff 
jptic tank constructed some distance from the barracks. 

| Schools were organized for children, not only for educa- 
pnal purposes but with the end of maintaining morale among 
fe children and their parents. Although the desks and seats 
fere made of long planks, attention was given to the posture 
' the scholars. Position of desks in regard to lighting and 
rntilation was also considered. Reading and writing in the 
‘spective native languages, arithmetic, and in some instances 
‘nglish, were taught, and of course there were some of the 
ktra-curriculum activities such as are found in American 
hools. 

| Opportunities for religious services were afforded. Enter- 
inments were encouraged. 


| A work system was adopted whereby all men-and women 
xcept those excused for physical reasons or on account of 
ze were compelled to do an approximately equal share. For 
uis they were paid a daily wage in roubles from which a 
xed amount was taken back as a charge for lodging and 
90d. It was very easy to control this because the food was 
90ked in large central kitchens and was dished out to heads 
f families upon presentation of ration tickets. ‘Tickets were 
ithheld from those who refused to work. 


Duties of kitchen police, cleaning of hallways and other 
9mmon portions of the barracks, gardening, road-making and 
ther necessary communistic activities were assigned on a ro- 
iting system. It was made possible, however, for those par- 
cularly ambitious to earn additional amounts by such means 
; the women’s sewing room, where large numbers of refugee 
arments were made. Refugees were encouraged, however, 
) find regular jobs in normal industry in the adjacent cities, 
nd in order so to encourage them the daily wage at the 
sfugee camps was made less than the net wage which it was 
ossible to earn in the cities or on farms by a similar amount 
f labor after deducting cost of transportation and lunch. 

All of the ‘activities I have mentioned, including education, 
creation, regular employment, and the possibility of saving 
few roubles, were necessary factors in creating and sustain- 
ig the morale of refugee colonies, and of course this content- 
lent and comparative happiness so created was a most vital 
ement in community and individual health—an element, by 


ployment bureaus were conducted at the various relief points, 
especially Vladivostok and Omsk, that ‘made work” was 
furnished to unemployed refugees at Omsk, Tomsk, Novo- 
Nikolaievsk and other places, and that there were stations at 
Vladivostok and elsewhere which handled outdoor relief ac- 
cording to methods of investigation, record keeping, cas¢ — 
treatment, and constructive work, strikingly similar to the most 
approved standards of charity organization societies in the 
United States. At the Vladivostok office, clothing relief was 
furnished through orders on the refugee warehouse, regular — 
food allowances were given through orders on a food sta- 
tion, and emergency meal tickets issued on a Russian restaurant 
conducted by a group of persons organized under the amazing —__ 
title of The Association of Intelligent Working People. — 
Working in close cooperation with the relief station was a 
hospital social service worker. 
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the way, which does not seem to have been sufficiently recog- 
nized in most public health programs. 


So signally successful in stamping out disease in Siberia— 


as a matter of fact, after the sanitary plant was put in oper- 
ation there was not a single case of typhus in this area and no 
more of other diseases than would be found in any middle 
class community in the United States—and so effective was 
the whole scheme in simplifying the problem of supervising 
groups of refugees, that the management of the commission 
determined to reproduce it throughout the five thousand miles 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad from Vladivostok to’ Omsk. 
The finance committee voted to purchase boilers and other 
sanitary equipment in sufficient quantities to establish at least 
twenty stations. However, the crumbling of the Kolchak gov- 
ernment prevented the realization of this plan. 


It should be stated as a matter of presenting a proper view 


of the refugee relief work that similar principles of manage- 
ment and similar economic devices, and as far as possible 
similar sanitary methods, were introduced by the Refugee De- 
partment of Western Siberia under the able and resource- 
ful leadership of Dr. Doremus Scudder. 


It should also be remarked here parenthetically, that em- 


All of the above facts, it seems to me, are interesting to 


American readers because they prove the universal applica- 
bility of the methods that have made for success in social 
work here. The Russian temperament, in spite of repeated | 
assertions to the contrary, is very little different from the | 
American temperament except as environment has naturally | 
necessitated slightly different adaptations. The same methods _ 
applied in Siberia as in America produce strikingly parallel 
results. As a matter of fact, the Russian has been much mis- 
represented. 


The Typhus Train : 


ANOTHER conspicuous contribution which should be men- 
tioned is the so-called typhus train, the first one of which 
was sent up the country by the Red Cross in January, 1919. 
This train can easily be comprehended by imagining the bath 
house and delouser which I have described above, with its 
parts separated into various railroad carriages, put on wheels 
and going to the people over a stretch of seven thousand miles 
from Vladivostok to Ekaterinburg, instead of requiring the 
people to come to it. 


It should not be inferred from the space given to the de- 


scription of refugee relief and sanitation that the Refugee De- 
partment was the big feature of the work of the Red Cross 
Commission in Siberia. Out of the $11,000,000 cash expendi- 
tures in the first ten months and the $4,500,000 represented 
by goods donated by Red Cross chapters in the states, Hawaii, 
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the Philippines, Japan and China, and distributed, the refu- 
gee budget represented a little over two million in cash and 
perhaps the major portion of the donated materials. ‘There 
was of course the work in connection with the 8,000 soldiers 
of the A. E. F. in Siberia which is known in this country as 
“military relief,” including Home Service. The budget for 
this, however, was very small, somewhat less than half a mil- 
lion in a year’s time. The emphasis was placed by the com- 
mission upon medical relief, primarily in connection with mil- 
tary hospitals, and as an adjunct to the military operations of 
the Czechs at first and later of the Omsk government armies. 
_ Of the ten hospitals established by the Red Cross or taken 
over under its supervision, seven of these were considered pri- 
. marily military hospitals. In the civilian hospitals it was 
- not the object to take chronic cases such as tuberculosis or 
: _ anything except surgical cases and such emergency cases as 
typhus, nor were these institutions considered as contagious 
- hospitals. 


“Furthest Extend Military Relief’’ 


THis emphasis was shown by the fact that when, in. the 
summer of 1919 after the commission had asked for a budget 
of $8,000,000 for the coming six months and Washington 
headquarters had cabled that owing to world-wide demands 
this would have to be cut down to $1,800,000, the cable fur- 
ther advising “ Reduce refugee relief low as possible, furthest 
_ extend military relief,’ the words military relief after some 
_ debate were interpreted by the Finance Committee of the 
| Sasa Commission to mean medical relief and other assist- 
‘ance contributory to the operations of the Kolchak armies. 
Of course the words military relief in this country would have 
_meant camp service for the members of the A. E. F. But the 
is Bea cninion held that because of what it believed to be its 
_ primary mission in Siberia, military relief in the cablegram 
-. meant medical relief and supplies, including underwear, for 
Russian soldiers. 


_ This matter of policy involved a rather delicate political 
- question. General Graves, in command of the A. E. F., who 
acted under instructions of the War Department, was com- 
mitted to a policy of neutrality. -He was permitted to use 
_ troops to guard the railroad and to repel attacks thereon 
_ whether made by the Bolsheviks, strikers, or others; and this 
course was a part of the obligation assumed by the United 
‘States because of its participation in the Inter-Allied Railroad 
- Commission which had taken over, or at least thought it had 
taken over the control of the Trans-Siberian railway. As a 
matter of fact, the international control of the railway was 
to some extent a fiction and the military elements of the 
- Kolchak government were in real control. ‘The realization 
of the objects for which Stevens and his group of railway 
_ engineers had been sent to Siberia was rendered impossible, 
partly through lack of cooperation on the part of the Russian 
military party, partly. because of lack of control exercised over 
such Cossack leaders as Seminoff by the Kolchak government, 
partly by raids on the railroad property by the Bolsheviks, 
and to some extent by the delicate situation always existing 
between America and Japan. 

* The neutrality policy of the American Expeditionary Forces 
Was strangely at variance with the policy of the United States 
in other respects as evidenced by the fact that military sup- 
plies, guns and ammunition were permitted to be shipped into 
Siberia from our western ports. It was further at variance 
with the policy of the Red Cross. It differed also from the 
diplomatic policy of all the other Allies. Americans in Vladi- 
vostok on several occasions saw British field artillery on the 


vt 
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Japan to keep her promise in regard to removing troops fron 
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railroad tracks awaiting shipment.to Omsk. The British ai 
French diplomats were openly sympathetic with the Kolel 
government and alleged that their countries were suppo 
it. British support took the form of supplies and Britis 
officers furnished to train’ the Omsk troops. None of ¢ 
European allies, however, had any large number of tron 
Siberia and consequently they could advertise their supped 
without paying the penalty. ‘The Canadian troops never too 
any active part and were withdrawn in the early summer ¢ 
1919 and the two British regiments on the western front y er 
withdrawn soon afterward. ‘The only nations having any co} 
siderable number of troops in the country were the America 
with 7,700 and the Japanese with 70,000. The Japanese wer 
openly pro-Kolchak, consequently the Americans with nei 
comparatively idle troops incurred the disapprobation | 
the Siberian governmental party, although they were popula 
with the peasantry wherever they came into contact with then 
These conditions placed both the A. E. F. and the Red C 
in an awkward situation. When the question was raised ; 
A. E. F. headquarters whether the shipment of underwear t 
the interior for the use of Russian soldiers could be construe 
as a violation of the strict neutrality policy, the head of 
medical department of the Red Cross stated that this would b 
justified as a purely medical measure, inasmuch as clean unde 
wear would tend to lessen the danger of typhus and an ep 
demic of typhus would affect both the military and civil Pap 
ulation. 

It is not the purpose of this article to igo. the Japanes 
question in the Far East, as it would be out of place here tt 
go into the question of how the three-cornered relationship o 
Japan, the official representatives of America and the Americ: i 
Red Cross, complicated the situation. The alleged failure 6 
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Siberia, the alleged outrages committed by Japanese troop 
upon Russian peasants, and the alleged secret understandin gi 
between Japan and various interests other than Americat 
would make a story of interest at least to Hiram Johnson an 
other Californians, and some slight documentary evident 
which has been brought to this country would make interestit f 


exhibits. 
Matters Semi- Political 


i is sufficient to indicate here that the Red Cross had 
steer a course somewhere between a disagreement with th 
various policies of the other American element and the ne 
sity of cooperating with the government at the time existin 
in Siberia. That the Red Cross chose to declare its sympa 
with Kolchak openly and its opposition to the Soviet party 
evidenced by the more or less public statements of Ma 
Simmons, who headed the special Commission to Siberia, a’ 
of Dr. Teusler, the permanent chief commissioner. In hi 
speech at Vladivostok after he had made a short trip up the 
country to Omsk and had been conducted by Admiral 
Kolchak’s officials to the fighting front west of Omsk, before 
a group of people consisting of American and Russian emé# 
ployes of the Red Cross and others who came into the down 
town office of the Red Cross as uninvited auditors, Majo 
Simmons said: 


When they [the Russian people] were released from the contro 
of the Romanoffs, they were plunged into the terrorism of bolshe 
vism. But they have set up a government at Omsk—a governmen 
of the Russians and for the Russians, and our observation is tha 
it is strengthening every minute. The good, loyal Russian peo 
are realizing that that is their government. That, at least,‘is th 
one government they have now, and they are going to support it 
They have an army, and it is a good army, and it is increasing 
in efficiency every day. The soldiers have a fine spirit of disciplin 
and morale. That army is the only bulwark today between . 
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tld and bolshevism, and therefore it is our duty to help in any Siberian commission determined its own attitude guided merely 


y we can these Russian people to get back on their feet—even if by first-hand knowledge and close-up vision. 
tinet did it from a standpoint of common decency and fairness. We i , y Be bI 
_here to do our work according to true American ideals, and to In many minor but vexatious ways did the political problem 


yress upon these friends of ours in Russia the fact that America complicate matters. On one occasion the Lithuanian Society 


ith them. ... Iam going to Washington; I am going to report sine ; ; ; i 
them that the Red pak ing an Sree eeiey here second to none petitioned the Red Cross to aid a group of Lithuanian prisoners 


t it has even tackled; that it is going to do a magnificent work; who had been discharged in the vicinity of Blagoveschenk 
t it is going to bring the influence of the spirit of the American with no provision for the support of the invalided majority. 


ple into this land, which, I believe, will do for Russia what j Dice 
thing else will do for it. It is going to show what true democracy hey had been captured on the western Soviet front, impressed 


and not something false which the Bolsheviks are preaching, and into the Bolshevik armies and sent to the eastern front, where — 
ene: they were captured by the Siberian armies, transported to the 
‘The notes of the official stenographer continue: Amur line and discharged. ‘The question considered by the 
Major Simmons closed with some interesting remarks on the po- commission was, Were they Bolsheviks? If so, compliance 


al situation in Siberia, on the general destruction caused by the with the request would be “giving aid and comfort to the 
sheviks and on the need for sympathetic help from America. | enemy.” 

Assing bolshevism as unlicensed terrorism, he stated that their y- 

itical creed was destructive rather than constructive, and that ‘ ; 3 
ir policy was to exterminate religion, education and property. Railroad Difficulties 
‘¢ need for help is a very pressing one. 


Durinc the strike of employes of the railroad shops, applica- 
tion for aid was made to the relief stations of the Red Cross. 
These requests came from two groups—destitute Russian cit- — 
izens not previously applying, and non-resident Russians and 
others who had formerly received aid as refugees. “The ques- 
tions of need and of the economic grounds for the strike were — 
not debatable. Investigations made by the civilian relief de- : 
partment showed that the income of the workers for the three _ 
months preceding the strike averaged seven cents a day for 
each member of a family. Considering the economic law that — 
in a falling exchange market the price of commodities follows 
the fluctuation of money value with a considerable margin ot — 
time intervening, and considering the scale of prices of such — 
necessities as could be obtained as governed by the laws of — 
supply and demand irrespective of the exchange value of 
different kinds of money, the purchasing power of this seven if 
cents would be an equivalent of fourteen cents here. The — 
situation faced by the finance committee of the Red Cross was 
this: that Omsk considered the strikers as enemies of the — 
government, and that in time of war, since any paralysis of — 
transportation meant loss of fighting efficiency of the armies on _ 
the Ural front, strikers and Bolsheviks fell into the same sub- _ 
jective class, and aid extended by the Red Cross which would 
enable the strikers to hold out would have been tantamount 
to participating in a movement branded by the Omsk govern- — 
ment as treasonable. i 


Another SON semi-political in its nature, which ham- 


‘The stenographer did not-write up that portion of the 
tech which directly related to the discussion of the political 
i ation, but my recollection is that Major Simmons said 
ething as follows: We waited over two years before we 
lized our duty and got into the game on the western front. 
Me merica to do the same thing in regard to the fight against 
enemies of democracy on the Siberian front? He then 
ded statements which led his hearers to believe that upon 
return to America he would advocate our recognition of 
2 Kolchak government and our assumption of a more con- 
ete form of support for it in its fight against the Bolsheviks. 
ir. Teusler said practically the same thing before his de- 
irture to America on a short trip to Washington for the pur- 
se of discussing the affairs of the commission with national 
+d Cross headquarters. It was reported, too, that both Major 
mmons and Dr. Teusler expressed quite positively their sym- 
thy to Admiral Kolchak at Omsk and that Kolchak believed 
at they would advocate at Washington the recognition of his 
ivernment. However, it is a matter of history that Dr. 
ieusler came to Washington in the summer of 1919 and 
furned to Siberia with the recognition of the Kolchak gov- 
Ament unaccomplished. It is also a matter of history that 
eneral Graves and Roland Morris, ambassador to Japan, 
sited Omsk and sent a confidential report to Washington— 
ith the same negative result. 


Not from Washington 


* should be thoroughly understood that there is no evidence way piece There is practically only one railroad ae 
at the attitude of the Siberian commission on political and Siberia. - The main line of the Trans-Siberian turns to the 
i-political matters was either directed or inspired by the southwest at Nikolsk and runs over the tracks of the Chinese 
tional headquarters of the Red Cross in Washington. A Eastern to Harbin, Manchuria, reenters Siberia near Man- 
reign commission is practically supreme, except inasmuch as_ churia Junction and continues westward to Petrograd. After’ 
s budget is controlled by thé War Council (now by the the Russian-Japanese war the czar constructed another road 
entral Committee). As one of the men at Washington known as the Amur line running northward from the Nikolsk 
rgely responsible for advisory supervision of the work of all through the Ussuri and Amur valleys and joining the main 
‘reign commissions remarked: ‘The Red Cross can hardly line east of Lake Baikal, thus affording a means of communi- 
roid some political activity—and it is a question whether it cation between Petrograd and Vladivostok lying entirely within 
ould, in any given locality, try to steer a neutral course or Russian territory. This line in the recent disturbed years has — 
*t on the side that appears likely to win.” The variety of been very little used as the Bolsheviks were quite active in the _ 
titudes of foreign Red Cross representatives indicates the Amur district. It was therefore necessary that all Red Cross 
sence of central dictation. Colonel Raymond Robins, who shipments should be sent via Harbin. That part of the road 
as in Soviet Russia, believed that Russia should be let alone where it emerged from Manchuria into Siberia was controlled 
| a military way and that trade relations should be opened, by General Seminoff. The character of Seminoff’s operations 
olding that if this were done the economic ,program of Lenin can be easily understood by stating that he occupied in Siberia 
‘ould dissolve through the very force of circumstances. Nor a position similar to that of Villa in Mexico, with the excep- 
des the coincidence that the Wall Street Journal in February _ tion, however, that he was finally induced by the Japanese to ) 
f this year proclaimed the same solution predicate that Colonel give a pretended allegiance to the Kolchak government, al- | 
obins was either inspired or controlled by Wall street. The though the contro] which he permitted this government to. - 


eo 


w Bey to. ee ae with Sherine i in order Re 
et 2 through. It was also necessary to secure the friendly 
peration of the underpaid railway employes by means of 


; in Siberia showed me bulletins which they had 
ed were issued at the instigation of the Kolchak 


containing advice to kill the Jews. It was claimed 
ect of this anti-Semitic propaganda was to divert 
ssatisfaction away from the ruling regime and 
is defenseless group in the population. On one occa- 
x Strong, an English citizen who had been left in 
_ the affairs of the Red Cross Commission while 


OSS Uieain bound) for Oink: Learning of this, Dr. 
x ho had zeceniy, became cognizant of the feeling in 


t eae | aeipleationd The erin relief work 
Cross was in connection with the Czech armies 
hospitals at the time when the Czechs constituted 
military barrier against the Bolsheviks. After the 
rrived at Vladivostok and established their headquar- 
ere and after the Russian government at Omsk took 
campaign against the Bolsheviks, the Czechs grad- 
thdrew their participation in political and military 
finally assuming a neutral attitude similar to that of 
rican Expeditionary Forces. 


nal blow to all of the large plans and prospects of the 
oss in Siberia was the collapse of the Kolchak govern- 
. beginning with the reverses on the western front in 
mmer of 1919, aggravated by uprisings in the rear of 
ne at all the large cities including Vladivostok, and end- 
ing > ith the execution of Kolchak at Irkutsk. The Bolshevik 
ad ances on the western front meant the successive aban- 
ent of Red Cross work at Ekaterinburg, Chiliabinsk, 
en, Omsk, Tomsk, Novo-Nikolaivesk and Irkutsk. The 
erican troops were recalled to Vladivostok. An Associated 
s dispatch of April 1 records that the departure of the 
ast contingent of American troops from Siberia was marked 
an unusual ovation tendered by the Russian provisional 
government and the Czechoslovaks, expressing the great pop- 
_ ularity of General Graves and the A. E. F. throughout 
Siberia after the fall of Admiral Kolchak’s government, be- 
cause of “ their strict adherence to the principle of not inter- 
fering in political or internal 2ffairs.” 


“neglected to deprive them of their old garments. 


Strited Bn ctiee diplomatic problem. Jewish rep-. 


declaring that the Jews were enemies of the gov-_ 
Jnknown persons put up in Vladivostok hand-made _ 


{ ‘Other Difficulties *) 
EARLY in its career the Red Cross attempted to repé 
Serbian and Armenian refugees, but their enthusiasm 
policy of repatriation was somewhat dampened by what 
pened at Shanghai. ‘The Red Cross had sent a boa 
about 1,000 Serbians on its way to their native land vi 
Said. They had equipped the refugees with clothing, bu 
boat stopped at Shanghai the Serbians arrayed themselve 
their original rags and tatters, went on shore and 
themselves to the Shanghai American Red Cross ¢ 
So moved at the sight were these generous Americans 
they outfitted the entire lot with new clothes. ‘They 1 
‘Vladivostok but Vladivostok failed to appreciate the 
of the occurrence. However, the Red Cross rendered 
to several hundred Armenians at a later date repa 
some of them and assisting others to join relatives i in Ame 
Jewish agencies in Yokohama and New York also aide 
number of Jews to come to this country. I have lette 
some of the Armenians written after their arrival here t 
gratefully of their welcome by Red Cross chapters, to wl 
we had given them introductions, and recounting their suc 
in. finding good jobs. One woman, a graduate of Beirut 
lege, is taking a medical course in Boston, another is trai in 
to be a nurse, and a man, a graduate of Roberts College, | 
stantinople, is now part ornare of a prosperous fruit 
ers’ establishment in California.. 


~The anomalous currency situation indicated by the 
tion of fourteen kinds of money, all paper and all greatly | 
preciated, nclnding the old czarist pal Kerenskies, Or 


partment ‘stores, race track associations, etc., ery c 
and other scrip of fractional denominations, the premiu: 
the Japanese yen, the discount of the pound, the startling uc 
tuations of the rouble starting with 9 to 1 when the Red Cross 
first arrived and reaching 100 to 1 in the late summer of 19 
made the question of converting dollars into roubles and 
a continuous gamble. ; 


The commission felt that its free distribution of supp 
could have very little effect upon the economic situation of 
country and it expressed regrets that the policy of the 
Cross did not permit the sale of clothing, food supplies 
other necessities. 


It seems to have been the misfortune of the Red Cross b 
in Russia proper and in Siberia to have been compelled to w 
with local governmental groups who represented what af 
ward became lost causes. But the knowledge that these causes 
were lost should not obscure the recognition of the substan 
service rendered by the Red Cross at the time. When histo 
writes the records of these years it should present the diffi 

culties, some of which I have indicated, and it should also’ 
phasize the fact that even though governments oes 


at “i time ree in te away to social ideals he 
change in political fabric can completely destroy. _ 


é 


- Judge Anderson’s 
Y Decision 


HE Colyer trial in Boston came to its official end 
last week with Judge Anderson’s decision. On 
writs of habeas corpus, the twenty-five alleged and 
avowed Communists are now “entitled to be dis- 
‘ged from the custody of the immigration authorities.” 
ding the present appeal of the secretary of labor, these 
itioners remain on bail and in the custody of the court 
\f. The decision is a remarkable document, one of the 
izest upon the records of a language center. The Boston 
WMscript notes its 30,000 words with envy and its content 
a pain. As the judge made of the case a complete inves- 
tion of government procedure, so his decision reviews 


it will be remembered that the case stood upon two legal 
es. The first, that due legal process had not been observed 
ithe government in the arrest, trial and detention of the 
ins. The second, that the decision of the secretary of labor 
mm the Communist party is reviewable by the court. For 
ige Anderson’s finding in the matter of due legal process 
}were well enough prepared. The second issue involved a 
ire delicate point of legal etiquette. He deals with both 
Jes very clearly. For the one he finds that “a mob is a mob 
iether made up of government officials acting under instruc- 
hs from the Department of Justice, or of criminals, loafers 
the vicious classes.” And, in answer to Secretary Wil- 
’s decision committing the Communists to the overthrow of 
} government by “ force and violence,” he holds the Com- 
mist program to contain “ neither bullets, bombs. bayonets 
ballots,” an alliterative phrase worthy of Swinburne 
lasel f. 
Dn the direct charge that ‘‘ the administration of the im- 
‘zration laws has been entrusted to the Department of La- 
'—not to the Department of Justice,” Judge Anderson 
Hs the “ participation by the Department of Justice an usur- 
tion of power,” that department having “no more legal 
‘ht or power to deal with the exclusion or expulsion of 
sns than has the Department of the Interior.””’ From this 
Inket disposition of the procedure followed, he goes on to 
| arraignment of particular tactics, saying: ‘‘ The hearings 
}Deer Island were utterly inconsistent with every notion 
olved in the conception of due process of law.” He is 
ist of all bitter in his review of the government’s use of 
jionage. ‘The trial established a well grounded suspicion 
t under-cover government agents provoked Communist 
anization and published and circulated Communist litera- 
te. Judge Anderson will not allow the determination of 
Important human rights” upon such questionable evidence: 
) cannot adopt the contention that government spies are more 
Istworthy or less disposed to make trouble in order to profit there- 
im than are spies in private industry. Spies are necessarily drawn 
im the unwholesome and untrustworthy classes. A right-minded 
im refuses such a job. The spy system destroys trust and confidence 
1 propagates hate. 
By the issues presented, Judge Anderson does not agree 
th the petitioning counsel that the whole proceeding may 
held void on the grounds of illegal intervention by the 
partment of Justice. Nor does the proved disregard of due 
ral process in the arrests dispose of all the cases, for in those 
the Colyers and Mack and Bondar, the avowed Commun- 
S, no irregularities had been shown. ‘The second conten- 
in, therefore, that the secretary of labor is wrong in holding 
e Communist party to be a “force and violence” party 
thin the purview of the act of October 16, 1918, and that 
e court has, on habeas corpus proceedings, the right to review 
is decision, is the fundamental one on which the cases are 
tually dealt with. 
Judge Anderson regrets the necessity of a ruling on this 
int but makes one nonetheless: 
While the courts have no jurisdiction on habeas corpus to sub- 
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stitute their judgment on pure questions of fact for that of the sec- 
retary of labor, it is equally well settled that if the proceedings of 
the Department of Labor are shown to be unfair, or otherwise lack- 
ing in the essential elements of due process of law, or if the secretary 
of labor is proceeding on an erroneous view of the law, then the 
courts. must review. 

With a recent decision of the Supreme Court to support 
him, he proceeds to question the validity of the documentary 
evidence submitted. “That done, he will interpret the “ force 
”” clause of the act of. October 16, 1918. In 
other words, he will prove that the immigration authorities 
have no legal right to order a deportation without valid evi- 
dence to show that the deportee is actually an advocate of 
actual “ force and violence.” His reflection on the legitimacy 
of the documentary evidence is adequately expressed in his 
remark above quoted on the ethics of espionage and the quality 
of evidence gathered thereby: 

The most that can be held is that it does not appear that the gov- 
ernment did, through its agents, give form and color to the documents 
upon which the secretary has based his ruling. It is equally clear 
that no finding can be made that the government did not, through 
its agents, give such form and color, and thus lay a foundation for 
the inference that the secretary of labor has drawn against these 
aliens because of their membership in the Communist party. 

His interpretation of the department’s ruling takes the form 
of a discussion of the actual and congressional meaning of 
“force and violence” and of “overthrow.” It becomes a 
clean denial of the right to apply the accepted meaning of 
“overthrow.” It becomes an assertion that, though a general 
strike is certainly forceful and may be accompanied by inci- 
dental violence, it may not definitely be prohibited on either 
score: 


The conclusion is irresistible that the only force worth discussion, — 


believed in or advocated by this party, is the general strike. Other- 
wise its methods are those of ordinary political or social propaganda. 
. . The’salient words in the case are ‘force and violence.” 
If force is not absolutely synonymous with violence, it is clear that 
it does not mean force of the religious, moral, or political kind. 


The only remaining question is as to whether it may mean economic 


force exercised through the medium of the general strike. Did Con- 
gress intend, by the use of the word “ force,” to condemn the general 
strike when advocated by aliens? 

Judge Anderson concludes that Congress did not intend any 
such thing. “It would be strange to find Congress dealing 


with the general strike in this inadequate and disguised fash- 


ion.” This may be judicial sarcasm. The judge admits that 
the general strike is “a tremendous—almost a terrorizing 
force.” But not necessarily a violent phenomenon, “ although 
violence may follow as incident to any strike, general or spe- 
cial”: 
_'For about a century the tendency of the law making bodies has 
been to facilitate and legalize—not to outlaw—strikes as forces in 
industrial conflict. The trend of American courts has been to limit 
the power of the courts to interfere with strikers by injunction. 

So, in his analysis of this catch phrase, “ force and violence,” 
Judge Anderson does review the secretary’s decision upon 
communism. He has hit directly at the fallacy of the panic. 
Judge Anderson seems to agree in the terms of an American- 
ism very different from Mr. Palmer’s and to declare his faith 
therein and to justify his stand thereby: 

It is not without significance that these aliens, thus arrested under 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow the government by force and 
violence, were, while under arrest—many of them illegally—found 
capable of organizing among themselves an effective and democratic 
form of local government. [The Deer Island Soviet.] 


Whether our Anglo-Saxon institutions are or are not properly 
described as “capitalistic,” hitherto we have had sufficient confidence 
in their endurance not to be frightened into intolerance and hysterical 
lawlessness by the dominating specter of Marxian Socialism. 


The outcome is not yet final. The Department of Labor: 


will appeal and, for the moment, Judge Anderson’s decision 
affects deportations only within the limits of his own district 
so that aliens may still be deported from New York and other 
ports upon the same basis which the federal court of Boston 
has found to be flagrantly illegal. It is a complicated matter. 
The Supreme Court may well take a hand. ‘The matter of 
whether the arrests were made according to due legal process 
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is probably beyond question. The matter of the evidence used 
is not so sure. The interpretation of “ force and violence ' 1S 
least certain of all. By the verdict of the appeal, at least four 
of these aliens, those whose communism is self-proclaimed, 
may be returned and deported, for a higher court may not 
sustain the present question of the documents submitted nor 
the interpretation of the mind of Congress. 
We await Mr. Palmer with some expectation of pleasure. 
_ We have heard him on the statement of twelve men “said to 
be ” lawyers, among the twelve Dean Pound and two of the 
attorneys in this very case. We have also heard Judge Ander- 
son on twenty-five men and women “said to be” advocates 
of “force and violence.” It is evident that the plans of that 
august one “said to be” attorney-general have miscarried 
seriously. In the words of Judge Anderson’s closing brief, 
“ There is no-evidence that the Communist party is an organi- 
gation advocating the overthrow of the government of the 
United States by force and violence.” And the whole thing 
boils down, in its essence, to the question of the legality of 
strikes which is no question at all. But “force and violence” 
—what a phrase to conjure with! SmNneyY Howarp. 


The Solid Six and the 
_ Chicago Schools 


HE third year of the solid six school board admin- 
istration in Chicago closes with nine of its trustees 
found guilty of criminal contempt, and its su- 
oe perintendent of schools subjected in open court to 
a scathing criticism for his part in the sorry proceed- 
ings of the past twelve months. The first two years of the 
solid six regime [see Schools and Politics in Chicago 
in the Survey for August 16, 1919] were years of unin- 
_ terrupted battles, legal and political, in which the city 
hall forces fought for absolute control of the school sys- 
tem. They were defeated at every turn in the courts, but 
won a minority victory at the polls and reelected Mayor 
William Hale Thompson for another four years. As the sec- 
ond year closed the mayor ventured to act upon a convenient 
interpretation of the law in reappointing his solid six trustees 
in order to rid his school board of his arch enemy, Jacob M. 
Loeb. ‘The solid six in turn, assuming that they were per- 
_ manently in office at last, summarily threw Dr. Charles E. 
Chadsey, a prominent educator of Detroit, out of the super- 
intendency and substituted Peter A. Mortensen, a local man. 
The state’s attorney, however, challenged the manner in 
which the mayor had made his latest nominations to the 
board, and also the legality of the dismissal of Dr. Chadsey. 
_ The third year, which has just ended so disastrously for them, 
‘opened with the solid six and its superintendent again being 
dragged into court to prove their rights to their respective of- 
fices. The solid six case was heard first. When the court dis- 
covered that the mayor had actually nominated nine trus- 
tees to terms which did not exist, and two others to terms 
which were already filled, it held the eleven appointments null 
and void, and ousted the Thompson board as usurpers for 
the second time. Without delay, the city council concurring, 
the mayor returned his solid six trustees to office for the third 
time, taking care on this occasion to follow the law as to terms 
_ of office and the scheme of rotation in board membership. 
‘The court meanwhile heard the case of Mr. Mortenson. 
Here a decision was speedily reached. The court declared him 
guilty of usurpation, and ordered him to surrender the super- 
intendency forthwith to Dr. Chadsey. The solid six then sent 
their attorney, supported by counsel from city hall, to the 
appellate court in an effort to stay the order ousting Mr. 
Mortenson. The upper court refused to grant a stay and 
sternly rebuked the forces responsible for the. mistreatment 
of Dr, Chadsey, advising the Thompson board in unmistak- 
able language that it was its duty under the law to cooperate 
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with him in the satisfactory conduct of the school syst 

When Dr. Chadsey and his attorney, in obedience 
order of the trial court, arrived to take possession of the of 
of the superintendent, they found the office door loc] 
They were told that orders had been given not to admit” 
Chadsey. Later on he was assigned by the attorney of! 
board to a vacant room on the door of which had been pag 
a large card bearing the sign, Office of the Superintendent 
Schools. In the meantime the legend, Associate Superint 
ent of Schools had appeared on the door of the office that | 
Mortenson had been occupying as superintendent of sc 6 
The solid six had ignored the existence of the associate suf 
intendency after they had elected Mr. Mortenson superinte 
ent to replace Dr. Chadsey. The position conveniently ¢& 
to life, however, when the courts in turn ejected Mr. Mort 
son and ordered him to turn over the office to the rightful 
cumbent. With the old position magically restored, all 
was necessary was to make a slight change in a door sign 
secure to Mr. Mortenson the possession of the office, reco 
information, archives, equipment, furniture, and parapherm 
which he had used and controlled as superintendent—eve 
thing, that is to say, that the court had expressly ordered? 
to restore to Dr. Chadsey. This expedient left the su 
intendent quartered in an office bare of all equipment say 
motley collection of disused furniture. 5 

For two weeks Dr. Chadsey withstood the strain of a 
exasperating situation, Then came the meeting of the bo: 
November 25, 1919, and the actions of the solid six w 
forced the resignation of Dr. Chadsey and led to their trial 
charges of criminal contempt. , 

When the meeting had been called to order, Dr. Chaz 
undertook to read a statement of policies which he had | 
pared for presentation to the board. Under the present ] 
the superintendent has the right to take part in the discussi 
of the board. Notwithstanding this fact the presiding off 
ordered him to hand his statement to the secretary. 7 
moment the secretary began to read it, Hart Hanson, } 
solid six chairman of the committee on school administrafi 
moved that the statement be accepted without reading and 
dered filed. ‘The chair, ignoring the protests of Mr. L 
declared that it was so ordered, there being no objections. | 
this, way the solid six defeated the superintendent in his # 
attempt to perform one of his fundamental duties. This) 
complished, Mr. Hanson then moved that the board order® 
superintendent to rescind certain routine instructions. wh 
he had dared to send to the principals of his own initiative, 
was so ordered, Mr. Loeb protesting. Again Mr. Han 
addressed the chair and requested that the secretary be 
structed to read a resolution which had been drafted by’ 
attorney of the board. The resolution was sponsored by” 
committee on school administration. It consisted of five 
which the committee recommended for adoption by the boa 
These rules stripped Dr. Chadsey of all his rights, duties, ¢ 
responsibilities, and transferred them without exception 
one or the other of the five subordinate officials. O 
the protests of Mr. Loeb, the nine solid six trustees vo 
unanimously for a resolution which superseded the provisi 
of the state law and held the orders of the courts in é 
tempt. « 

The solid six and certain of their officials were fit 
brought to trial for their actions in the November board m 
ing. The following were the punishments of the respondél 
found guilty: The attorney of the board, five days 
county jail and $500 fine; Trustees Severinghaus and Hani 
three days in the county jail and $300 fine; Trustee! Arne 
two days in the county jail and $250 fine; Trustees Klarke 
ski, Rezny, and Croarkin, one day in the county jail and $: 
fine; Trustees Thornton and Adair, $750 fine; Trustee $n 
grass, $500 fine. Mayor Thompson, who was in the cot 
room when his trustees were found guilty and sentenced, 
said to have remarked: “‘ Well, they’re not in jail yet.” 4 
matter of fact they now are out on bail pending the actia 
the upper courts. GLEN Epwar 
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MISS LATHROP RETURNS 
ULIA C. LATHROP, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 


ho for several months has been observing the conditions 
saftecting the lives of women and of children in central 
‘ope, has returned to the United States. Miss Lathrop 
‘nt to Prague first at the request of President Masaryk of 
§ Czechoslovak republic in order to survey briefly the situa- 
Min that country. While in Europe she was invited to visit 
ungary, Serbia, Austria and Poland. Ultimately her work 
(k her to all of these countries. Her report will be made 
Pt to the secretary of labor. 


ABYSSINIA AND AMERICA 


1N Chicago, in June, the cool-headedness‘and prompt action 
/of the authorities, of Negro citizens, and of such white 
icitizens as happened to be in the vicinity, prevented a fracas 
practically no significance from developing real racial antag- 
ism and the proportions of a riot. Remembering the tragic 
ek of last summer wher. race rioting took thirty-eight lives 
brought shame to the entire community, the people of 
icago feel grateful at the self control of both races, their 
rusal to be stampeded by a fanatical incident, and their 
endly cooperation in restoring order. 
e incident came at the close of a parade organized to 
iruit followers in a “ Back to Africa” movement of the 
ut Order of Ethiopia and Ethiopian Missionaries to Abys- 
ia. A small group of Negroes, led by three self- 
led “ Abyssinians,’ burned an American flag. An at- 
apt was made by a colored policeman to halt the 
nonstration and he was shot four times. A sailor, 
eave from the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, who 
S passing the scene, came to the assistance of the police- 
in. The leaders of the parade rushed to a closed car that 
d followed the parade, seized rifles and began firing. ‘The 
lor ran into a nearby cigar store and both he and the clerk 
the store were killed instantly by the flying bullets. For 
reral minutes there was wild shooting and two other persons 
sre injured. ‘The, police were called and in half an hour 
sre were several hundred police in the district and it was 
ain quiet. ‘The news of this violence spread quickly over the 
y. Three colored ministers returning to the city were se- 
rely beaten by a crowd of white men as they left the train 
one of the city stations. Several other minor clashes occur- 
1 in the business district but with no serious consequences. 
It is impossible to understand this demonstration without 
owledge of the “‘ Back to Africa”’ movement that has been 
progress for more than two years. The Black Star Steam- 
ip Line and the Universal Improvement Association headed 
a Negro, Marcus Garvey, a British subject, were organized 
r the purpose of establishing commercial relations with 
rica. ‘To arouse interest and funds for this enterprise senti- 
nt has been created among Negroes for the developing of 
tions of Africa where they may govern themselves and. build 
_their own institutions and commerce. ‘The movement has 
ined thousands of adherents, and, although the language of 
appeals has frequently been extreme, no dangerous or un- 
triotic activities have been indulged in. Its connection with 
s tragic incident lies in the implication that ‘‘ Back to Af- 
a” meant away from a land of unfair treatment, and thus 
xpested contempt for the United States. 
The Star Order of Ethiopia and Ethiopian Missionaries to 
yyssinia appears to be an illegitimate offspring of the Uni- 
rsal Improvement Association and the Black Star Steamship 
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.taces, for its membership of twelve is composed of six from 


No. 14 : 


Line. The visit of the Abyssinian Mission to this country 2 
year ago to renew a treaty between their country and the 
United States probably served as an added suggestion. ‘The ie 
leaders of the movement are Grover Cleveland Redding, secre- 
tary of the order; Joseph Fernon, called the “‘ Great Abyssin- 
ian,” and his son, “the Prince.” Together with a “Dr.” | f 
R. D. Jones, a white man who for several years has engaged 
in sundry activities among colored people, they organized this 
movement among a very ignorant class of Negroes. On the 
payment of one dollar a man is admitted to membership and is 
given an Abyssinian flag. The membership blank carries the 
declaration that the name Negro is renounced since it was ~ 
given them by their enemies, the white race. The selected 
name is Ethiopian. .A long list of work positions is printed 
with the request that members indicate jobs for which they Vid 
are best fitted, and ends with the statement: ee 

I am ready at any time my motherland of Ethiopia needs me to 
fill any position indicated by the mark (x) which I am qualified to 
fill, for which cause I] give my name to the Abyssinian Missionaries. ey 
The tenets of the ‘‘ order ” are a peculiar mixture of religious 
fanaticism and reckless and unrestrainéd racial resentment. © ¢ 
Their dress is fantastic and their banners and standards carry 
definitely anti-racial appeals. Because of the language em- 
ployed by the leaders they were forced by colored ministers to 
leave a church where they were holding a meeting just prior 
to the parade. 1 eae 


THE CHICAGO RACE COMMISSION “ae 
aL HE calm temper of Chicago during the recent clash be- 


¥ 


tween the whites and Negroes was in accord with the 
plea of Governor Lowden in the statement he made ~ 
some months ago in appointing the Chicago Commission on 
Race, Relations. He referred to last year’s riot as the work 
of the worst element of both races: 


The two are here and will remain here. The great majority of 
each realizes the necessity of their living upon terms of cordial good- 
will and respect, each for the other. That condition must be brought ~ 
about. ee 

To say that we cannot solve this problem is to confess the failure 
of self-government. I offer no solution of the problem. I do know, 
however, that the question cannot be answered by mob violence. I 
do know that every time that men, white or colored, take the law into 
their own hands, instead of helping, they only postpone the settlement | 
of the question. Ni. 

_I ask that our people, white and colored, give their fullest coopera- 
tion to the commission. I ask, too, as I have a right to ask, that both 
races exercise that patience and self-restraint which are indispensable 
to self-government while we are working out this problem. : 


: The commission, which is in the midst of its inquiries and 
investigations preparatory to the formulation of its report, is 
itself an example of effective cooperation between the two 


each race. Its investigators were promptly on the ground 
in this as in other incipient clashes, for it is studying their 
causes as well as those of the riot of last summer. While the 
facts of the riots receive much of the commission’s attention, 
its major emphasis is being put upon underlying conditions, 
The work is organized under six committees: racial clashes, 
housing, industry, crime, racial contact, and public opinion. It 
hopes to interpret the conditions of life of the Negro group, 
and the relations between the races, and also to point the way ) 
toward the improvement of these conditions and relations. 
‘The executive secretary of the commission is Graham R, Tay- 
lor, formerly of the SuRvey staff and later engaged in govern- 
ment work in Petrograd and Siberia. Mr. Taylor has as asso- 
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ciate secretary, Charles S. Johnson. The members of the com- 
mission include some of the leading citizens of both races in 
Chicago. Edgar A. Bancroft is chairman. Among the mem- 
bers are Julius Rosenwald, Victor F. Lawson, Edward Osgood 
Brown, William Scott Bond, and Dr. George C. Hall, the 


Negro surgeon. 
YELLOW FEVER 


EN. WILLIAM C. GORGAS and others working 

Gy wie him on the Yellow Fever Commission of the 

" Rockefeller Foundation will sail from England where 

they now are to west Africa where, in cooperation with the 

‘British government, they will begin the eradication of yellow 

fever. “The work of the commission since the end of the war 

has been concentrated on Guayaquil, Ecuador, where yellow 

fever has been endemic for at least forty years. ‘This spot 

was the focus for the fever on the western continent as west 
Africa is on the eastern. 

The work of eradication is well under way on the western 

continent. Surveys have been made df Brazil, Guatemala, Sal- 

_ vador, Honduras and Nicaragua. Peru is about to begin a 

- sixty million dollar sanitary development. New water sup- 

plies and sanitary systems are to be built; the entire town of 

Payta is to be razed and a modern, sanitary city constructed 

in its place. Rt 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


ERHAPS the most striking incident of the Fifteenth 
ey Biennial of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
es held in Des Moines, June 16-23, with 1,600 delegates 
_ present, was the statement that Senator Warren G. Harding 
_ fayors the legislation proposed by the Voluntary Parenthood 
_ League eliminating from the federal statute the ban upon the 
transmission through the mail of information relating to con- 
_ traception. This was made by Mary Ware Dennett, director 
of the league, in an address before the Public Health Sec- 
tion, ‘The section unanimously endorsed a resolution favor- 
ing making available to parents proper scientific infor- 
mation on the subject of birth control. Mrs. Dennett 
_ advocated the maximum number of children permitted by 
_ the physical and spiritual strength and economic condition of 
the parents, but asserted that the first right of the child is the 
right to be wanted. 
_ The report of the committee on social hygiene recommend- 
ing uniform state legislation requiring examination of: appli- 
cants for marriage licenses to determine the presence of ven- 
 ereal diseases in transmissible stages, amended from the floor 
_ to include women as well as men, was unanimously adopted. 
At another session Martha B. Falconer said that marriage 
should be made more difficult and divorce perhaps easier. 
In presenting the report of the tuberculosis committee Mrs. 


__ K.R. J. Edholm recommended that every women’s club should: 


_ have a chairman who should cooperate through the county 
_ and state federations with the state tuberculosis or public 
health associations. 

Allen T. Burns, president of the National Conference of 
Social Work, struck a responsive chord in his audience when 
before the biennial and at the local Council of Social Agencies 

he advocated ‘“‘ cooperative” instead of “ coercive methods of 
_ Americanization.” Mrs. Philip N. Moore described the fed- 
eration of fourteen national women’s organizations into the 
““Woman’s Foundation for Health;” Mrs. W. A. Brown, 
of the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., spoke of industrial 
democracy as one of the rights of labor; Mrs. C. W. Greene 
presenting the home economics report advocated the education 
of adult women in home-making, and other women of national 
repute discussed Americanization, education, home economics, 
conservation, industrial problems, health and other phases of 
social welfare and civic interest. 

The casual observer becomes impressed by the business 
efficiency of the women in arrangements and program plan- 
ning and execution; their alertness to social problems and the 
keen grasp of social and political questions, including interna- 
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tional relations; and the ability of the women speakers, the 
thorough preparation, their sincerity and seriousness, their? 
brevity, their facility of presentation, as contrasted with 
comparative lack of these qualities frequently to be noticed 
men’s conventions. rs 
A grist of resolutions were adopted, among them resolutio: 1S 
condemning the use of tobacco by women and the sale of: 
cigarettes to minors, endorsing the Sterling-Lelback civil sery- 
ice retirement bill and extension of the civil service to burez 
chiefs, petitioning the press of the country to omit detailed re- 
ports of sensational trials of offenses against morals, favoring 
active aid to Armenians, recommending the establishment of 
federal department of art, endorsing minimum wage commis 
sions, the eight-hour day for women and the Sheppard- Towner | 
maternity bill, congratulating the nation on prohibition and 
indorsing vocational therapy in hospitals and sanatoria and 
the appropriation of public funds for public health centers. 


THE SOCIAL ADMINISTRATOR 
Gore social administration is a profession of first im= | 


portance is recognized by Harvard University through 

the establishment of a series of new professional courses 
for the training of executives under the Department of Social 
Ethics of which Dr. Richard C. Cabot was recently appointed ¥ 
head. These courses are offered by Prof. James Ford, recently 
manager of the Homes Registration Division of the United™ 
States Housing Corporation. —They cover forms and methods 7 
of social service, case-work and administration of welfare” 
agencies, community organization, housing and town planning, 
and are coordinated with courses by Dr. Richard C. Cabot on) 
social diagnosis, Profs. R. F. Foerster on immigration and 
social insurance, E. E. Day on statistics, G. E. Johnson on 
play and recreation, M. J. Rosenau on preventive medicine, © 
W. Z. Ripley on labor problems, F. W. Taussig on economic 
theory, T. N. Carver on sociology, Dean Roscoe Pound on™ 
jurisprudence, Profs. Felix Frankfurter on administrative law, 
W. B. Munro on municipal government, G. C. Whipple on ~ 
municipal sanitation and vital statistics, J. S. Pray and H. Van 
Hubbard on city planning and a score of other courses on 
related subjects given in various departments and schools of 
the university. By restricting the professional courses to co 
lege graduates and to men only, the training is to be rendere 
as intensive and rigorous as that of the Harvard Law School 
or Medical School. By coordination of technical courses with 
courses of graduate quality in economic, political, and ethical 
theory, the backgrounds so essential to effective leadership are” 
assured. 


A BOY AND A CAPTION a 
A NEW YORK court has just awarded $3,500 damages _ 


to a west side boy because of a caption under a pictunaly 

published i in the volume Boyhood and Lawlessness. The — 
case has a cautionary interest for agencies exhibiting the results 
of social investigation. 

In 1912 and before, the Bureau of Social Research, of 4 
which Pauline Goldmark was director, conducted an investi- 
gation of living conditions on the upper west side. One of © 
the most convincing of its branches was a study of recreation, © 
street life, and neglect in terms of the city’s boyhood. The 
work was done under an appropriation from the Russell Sage 
Foundation which brought out the findings; at that time Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., acted as publisher and distributor ” 
Sage Foundation books. 

In addition to first-hand data secured from schools and a 
hundred other sources, the volume presented a series of evi- 
dential photographs by Lewis W. Hine. These showed boys 
playing crap games, wading in sewage-laden water at the river 
front, hanging out at the corner saloon, dodging the trains on — 
Eleventh (“Death”) avenue and a score of other hazards 
to normal growth in mind and body. ‘The spirit of ‘the volume 
was illustrated by the caption under the frontispiece of a boyeal 


gang: 
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o 
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| 
; Just Boys! 

rie Why Not Make Them a Community Asset? 
{ But there was another page later in the volume bearing the 
“hotographs of two unnamed boys. Under one of these pho- 
-ographs was the caption: 

}! THE TOUGHEST KID ON THE STREET 

Whese eleven-year-old delinquents are a challenge to the community. 
The book was published in 1914. Three years later the 
ittorneys for the guardian of the boy brought suit on the basis 
Mf this caption; the case came to trial in June with the result 
dicated. 

‘ ‘ THE STEEL REPORT 


M 


T a meeting of the executive committee of the Inter- 
| Church World Movement on Monday, action was 
~ taken authorizing publication of the report of the com- 
jnission which investigated the steel strike. “The committee 
iso took action closing the financial campaign, and at a meet- 
ag of the General Committee on July 8, together with out- 
de leaders of the denomination boards, plans for reorganiza- 
fion and the question of the continuance of the Movement 
vould be up for decision. . 


= 


GEORGE W. PERKINS 


ry ECREATION, according to George W. Perkins, 

who died in June, helps to fashion good citizenship. 
~"~ His appointment as president of the Palisades Inter- 
‘tate Park Commission twenty years ago by Theodore Roose- 
lrelt, gave him the cherished opportunity to apply his theory 
fo public park uses. Edward F. Brown, superintendent of 
‘he camp department of the Interstate Park Commission, 
writes of his work for the SurvEy: 


It was my privilege to share an intimacy with Mr. Perkins during 
the last four years of his life, and I was impressed most with his 
hively concern over everything that touched on or affected the public 
welfare. His political affiliations, which he used as an instrument 
for carrying out a far-sighted social philosophy, and his industrial 
interests, always had to give way to the great recreational’ task over 
lwhich he had assumed leadership. Had this financier done nothing 
else in his all too short span of usefulness, his accomplishment in 
the development of the Palisades Interstate Park would have brought 
him distinction. This giant task of transforming and extending a 
few hundred acres of unused land into forty square miles of play 
space taxed all the rare qualities with which Mr. Perkins was so 
ichly endowed. As president of the Palisades Interstate Park, “he 
ganized a staff of engineers and construction experts, charged with 
the task of building roads, wharfs, lakes and camps without the aid 
of middlemen. When the Palisades Park reached the fork in the 
road, one branch of which led to conventional development, the other 
opening to untried fields, Mr. Perkins raised large sums of money 
from among his friends with which to explore these departures in 
public recreation. More than $5,000,000 was secured from private 
sources by Mr. Perkins for the park. 

" When the commercial concessionaires came with their withering 
influence to prey upon the public play time, Mr. Perkins, supported 
by his fellow commissioners, with one uncompromising stroke estab- 
lished the principle that it was part of the public stewardship of the 
commission to operate directly, on a non-profit basis, all the facilities 
which would aid the public in the complete enjoyment of the park. 
No sooner had these experiments proved themselves than Mr. Perkins 
sought to have the service assumed as a part of the state responsi- 
bility, it being his conviction that ultimately the state should carry 
the whole project without depending on private gift funds for its 
sustenance. 


Mr. Perkins, with his associates, exhibited an intense in- 
terest in the camp work. Here they found. conclusive evi- 
dence that a public park reaches its maximum usefulness when 
ministering to its capacity for those who find little opportunity 
to repair to the solitude and solace of the woods for rest and 
recreation. In three years of this branch of service, Mr. 
Perkins lived to welcome over 150,000 mothers and children, 
who spent an average of ten days each in the camp establish- 
ments. On the day Mr. Perkins died a list of 65 camp es- 
tablishments, ready to receive over 6,000 mothers and chil- 
dren, for which provision was made for the current season, 
had been prepared for him. His tireless energy and initiative 
made this record possible. 


. 
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BY WAY OF A POSTER FOR THE FOURTH 


This Tialian cartoon was circulated on postcards in 
recognition of America’s part at the time of the invasion. 
As a matter of fact, the first American contingent to get - | 
to the Piave was of Red Cross ambulance drivers who 
drove their cars from France and mobilized at Milan. 


The latest achievement of Mr. Perkins was the collection 
of a half million dollars from private contributors, which by 
the action of the last New York legislature, with the ap- 
proval of Governor Smith, has been matched by a half mil-— 
lion dollar appropriation from the state for 1920 and another 
half million dollars to be made available in 1921, contingent 
upon the commission’s raising an equal sum for the further — 
development of the park. The commission operates its own 
steamship line this season, to take excursionists to Bear moun- 
tain with steamers which were procured as a result of Mr. 
Perkins’ solicitation of a friend on behalf of the commission’s 
needs. 

Before he had reached his fiftieth birthday, Mr. Perkins 
announced his retirement from J. P. Morgan & Co., to de- 
vote the rest of his life to the service of mankind. Mr. Brown 
says: : 

On many an occasion Mr. Perkins confessed to me that his 
notion of a vacation was to engage upon some new task—a theory 
to which Disraeli repaired with such avidity, but with better 
success—because the intensity with which Mr. Perkins applied himself 
to all his undertakings would strain to a breaking point one who had 
even a greater vitality than he had. Yet it is paradoxical that this 
man who hardly had any play life himself, as his clese friend, Frank 
A. Munsey, said in his tender editorial tribute, opened the gates, on 


behalf of the commission, to what has been referred to as the 
greatest people’s playground in the world. 


' "TRACHERS’ PENSION SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED 


STATES 
By Paul Studensky. D. Appleton & Co. 


460 pp. Price $3; by mail of the SurvEY: 


$3.25. 

This critical and descriptive study of 
teachers pensions, which is issued as a pub- 
lication of the Institute for Government Re- 
search, marks the close of one period and the 
beginning of another in the development of 
pensions for teachers. The first part of the 
work presents an outline of the general prob- 
lem and the questions involved in establish- 
ing a pension system; the second gives an 
analytical account of a number of existing 
systems, shows the reasons for their failure, 
and concludes with a description of the lat- 
‘est “scientific” systems. The appendix con- 
‘tains an analysis of present systems, ref- 
erences to laws and statistical reports, the 
_ sound pension laws, actuarial tables, and a 

\ bibliography. 

The volume will serve the purpose of a 
work of reference and will be of value to 
committees of teachers considering the es- 
tablishment of a pension system. The av- 
erage teacher, however, will perhaps be a 
little more confused by the problem after 
reading the book than before, mainly because 
~ it is overloaded by too much detail and 

because the discussions of theory and prac- 
tice are too widely separated. The teacher 
_ who reads that the New York city:scale of 
contributions contains about two thousand 
- different rates may wonder whether simplic- 
ity and science are incompatible. 


cate of a pension based on future salary, on 
which few would dare to speculate today, 
‘supports a scheme which may be scientific, 
x » but is nonetheless obscure and unintelligible 
’ ‘to those most concerned. As a scientist with 
_prepossessions he appears impervious to the 
‘merits of systems that are at once sound and 
simple. While Mr. Studensky advocates a 
‘pension directly based on salary, Mr. Mer- 
iam, in another volume in the same series, 
Principles governing Retirement of Public 
“Employes, makes out @ stronger case for 
pensions directly based on salary, a system 
that is based on contributions of fixed per- 
centages of salary, and the purchase of an- 
“nuities with the accumulations. 
_ The-Institute for Government Research 
_ thus presents to the readers of its Studies in 
_ Administration a choice of two principles. 
Several systems representing each type have 
now been established; the latest systems fol- 
low the principles presented by Mr. Meriam 
_ rather than by Mr. Studensky. It remains 
~ to be seen whether those systems that Mr. 
_ Studensky commends alone deserve to be 


termed “ scientific.” I. L. KawnpDeEL, 


% * * 


- Epucationat Sociotocy 

By William E. Chancellor. Century Co. 

422 pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the 

Survey $2.50. 

Although the author, who is the head of 
the Department of Political and Social Sci- 
~ ence at the College of Wooster, states in his 
_ preface that the work is written as an intro- 
ductory textbook in sociology from the edu- 
cational point of view, it is hardly that, but 
rather a work on social psychology, in which 
field it is very successful. 

Part one, on Social Movement, treats pub- 
lic opinion, citizenship, social solidarity, 
custom, tradition, habit, rules of the game, 
revivals, panics, crazes, strikes, political 
campaigns, and similar topics. 


Mr. Studensky as a whole-hearted adyo- | 


Part two, on Social Institutions, does not 
take up the evolution of social institutions, 
but is a study of the organization and con- 
trol of society through its institutions, taking 
up the state, property, the family, the church, 
the school, occupation and under minor in- 
stitutions, charity, amusement, art, science, 
business, and war. 

Part three, on Social Measurements, con- 
sists. of seven chapters put together rather 
hurriedly, although the one on institutional 
workers is very good, treating the value 
placed upon different groups of institutional 
workers, as lawyers, doctors, teachers, busi- 
ness men, artists, and entertainers. 

The book is hardly suitable as a textbook, 
for it lacks the “handles” necessary to the 
successful text. It has no thoughts running 
through the work. Instead, its arrangement 
is haphazard, being a collection of valuable 
and interesting social facts. It fails to treat 
such movements of society as immigration 
and urban migration, and such problems as 
poverty, crime, defectiveness, and the race 
question, Also it does not give proper space 
to such fundamental social institutions as the 
family. 

While hardly suitable as an introductory 
text the book is a valuable work, for it is a 
mine of facts and illustrations of social psy- 
chology and ought to be extremely useful to 
the teacher of sociology as such. At the end 
of each chapter are lists of books for read- 
ing references, ‘These are carefully chosen 
and cover a wide range. G. S. Dow. 


* # * 
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EDUCATION IN WAR AND PEACE 
By Stewart Paton, M.D, Paul B. Hoeber. 
106 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SuRvVEY $1.70. 


- CHILDHOOD AND CHARACTER 


By Hugh Hartshorne. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 282 pp. Price $1.75; by mail 
from the Survey $2. 


In Education in War and Peace, the author 
makes an appeal for a united effort by physi- 
cians, psychologists, and educators to search 
out and develop appropriately the basic in- 
stincts and deep emotional undercurrents 
which have so much to do in shaping per- 
sonality, determining character, and con- 
trolling conduct. Many cases of “shell 
shock” as developed by the war have their 
parallels in disorders of the nervous system 
im peace times. 

The current tendency to try to “ compen- 
sate for personal inadequacy in facing the 
real problems of life” by various forms of 
“wishful thinking” is examined and illus- 
trated. In discussing The Psychiatric Clinic 
and the Community, the author expresses 
strong faith that in the careful analysis of 
the nervous disorders and defective life ad- 
justments of patients we shall discover 
much that will be of large value in the edu- 
cation of all. We may be able to discover 
the causes of emotional instability, mental 
repression, and other defects of personality 
which are responsible for the imperfect life 
adjustments of many individuals, and to find 
means for directing the drives of emotional 
life along lines of normal safety and satis- 
faction. Radical non-conformity, feelings 
of imaginary superiority, feelings of social 
isolation, perverted religious exaltation, su- 
pra-individualistic feelings, and other forms 
of unbalanced personality are considered as 
defective adjustments to life. While these 
are not often sufficiently virulent to bring 
their victims to the hospital, the subjects of 


society suffers because of them. 

The author’s illustrations make clear th 
meanings of his general discussion. 
treatment is stimulating, and any educator) 
or social worker may read the book with the 
hope of receiving immediate profit from i 


‘Childhood and Character, one of the M 
uals of Religious Education for Parents 
Teachers, is an introduction to the study 
the religious life of children. It conta 
much constructive material for the guidz 
and development of moral and religious 
in the several periods of childhood. Religion | 
is treated from a social point of view, and | 
as one aspect of life in relationship to hea 
education, work, play, and other phases ¢ 
complete living. 

Much of the study deals with the direc 
observation of child life. The scientific 
method of ‘child study is applied in efforts to 
discover the natural unfolding of the reli-) 
gious life of children. Methods of teaching) 
and direction for each period of child de-¥ 
velopment are formulated, and each of the 
first sixteen chapters is provided with a list 
of stimulating suggestions and questions for” 
the study and observation of children, to- 
gether with helpful reading references. 
final chapter on Discipline and Democra cy 
treats of the relationship between character” 
and conduct. ¥ 

Appendix I gives twenty-six pages of say- 
ings and incidents of child life which reveal 
phases of moral and religious nature; Ap-= 
pendix II is a well classified bibliography; 
and Appendix III is made up of charts for” 
the study and record of the growth of soci al 
and religious qualities in children. The aj 
pendices are followed by an index. ; 

This book is the result of long and care 
ful study, and it is usable and suggestive.’ 
It will repay thoughtful reading by all in- 
terested in the development of character an 1 
citizenship, whether the approach is from 
the religious aspect or from a more generally ” 
social point of view. F. G. BonseR. 

* * & 
THE PROBLEM OF THE NERVOUS CHILD 

By Mrs. Elida Evans, Dodd, Mead & 

Company. 299 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 

the Survey $2.70. 7 

The book is generously launched on its 
way by Dr. C. G. Yung of Zurich, whe 
states that “Mrs. Evans’ knowledge of he 
subject matter is based on the solid founda 
tion of practical experience, an experienc 
gained in the difficult and toilsome trea 
ment and education of nervous children. 
Mrs. Evans’ book shows the way, and how 
to treat even the most intricate cases.” It” 
places the gravest responsibilities on parents | 
and educators, and even pleads that those 
whose business it is to bring up children 
should understand the child from the child’s 
level, “being very careful not to explai 
more than the child sees—he must travel 
slowly to see fully.” She encourages and 
stimulates parents by saying that “all men- 
tal efforts are long distance efforts—and it 
takes a long time for character to be built.” | 
There are spots in the book where the all- | 
absorbing panacea of psycho-analytic therapy. 
1s too powerful, and she over-stresses the en- 
vironment, losing sight of the medico-psycho- 
logical fact that many defects are organically 
directed. The book needs a broader sensing” 
and interpreting of the ever present inte 
play between the hereditary and environ 
mental forces, else the author would n 
have written: “A large proportion of thos 


THE 


ir nerve sanitariums are there because 
4 unconscious fear of sex, implanted in 
‘souls by parents, nurses or companions, 
* resulting in perversion of infantile 
acter.’ The work is a veritable com- 
| of the workable principles of the 
o-analytic theories as applied to child 
». Harriet F. Corrin, M.D. 
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JuNIoR WORKER AND HiIs.WorK 

‘7 Josephine L. Baldwin. Abingdon 
Sess. .76 pp. Price $.75; by mail of the 
RVEY $.85. 

‘he title of this little book is misleading. 
a practical handbook for use by volun- 
teachers in Sunday school junior classes. 
ong as we entrust the religious teaching 
young children to immature girls with 
pecial knowledge or aptitude, such ele- 
tary books as this are necessary. Miss 
dwin points out with emphasis that the 
| at Sunday school is not the real child 
Mis mother and playmates know him, and 
a knowledge of his week-day life and 
its is necessary to exert on him effectively 
‘ood moral influence. Accepted modern 
sties are applied in her relation of the 
‘gious teaching to play and the natural in- 
ists of young children. 

; j * *£ € 


“Nursery ScHOOL 
y Margaret McMillan. E. P. Dutton & 
356 pp. Price $4; by mail of the 
WORVEY $4.20. 
Ihe author’s school in Deptford, an in- 
‘trial section of London, has been visited 
‘many American educationalists and has 
a described in previous publications. The 
sent book gives in more elaborate detail’ 
purposes and methods of that singular . 
itution and is full of that overflowing 
Apathy for childhood that has permeated 
sl ennobled all the work of the McMillan 
ts. Since her many years of practical 
erience in the educational system of the 
» of Bradford, Margaret McMillan has 
re and more elaborated in practical ex- 
imentation her theory that no good can 
he from a piecemeal care for a child’s 
ntal and physical development; that the 
vand teeth clinics, the milk stations, me- 
al examinations, mental tests, operations 
‘care committees and tuberculosis nurses 
1 to secure the maximum benefit to the 
Peal child because they deal one and 
‘with specific symptoms instead of dealing 
th the child as a person in whom symp- 
is of disease or lacking development are 
aindly affected by all the other individ- 
| qualities. At her nursery school she has 
herself the task of supplying all the needs 
childhood, in proper relation to the ulti- 
te aim of perfect mental and physical 
lth. As to her success, opinions vary. 
e present book will enable American edu- 
ional reformers to form their own opinion. 
* * * 


First Book oF ScHOOL CELEBRATIONS 

3y F. H. Hayward. P. S. King & Sons, 
td. 167 pp. Price 5s.; by mail of the 
SURVEY $1.55. 

Mir, Hayward and Arnold Freeman, in 
ir joint study of The Spiritual Founda- 
1s of Reconstruction (same publisher) 
ught into the after-war discussion of edu- 
ional problems in England an inspiration 
1 sensitiveness to psychological fact which 
y gained in personal contact with boys in 
out-of-school atmosphere of comradeship 
1 freedom rather than one of relations be- 
en teachers and pupils. ‘They recom- 
nded in that book a school course which 
uld take its clues from days already cele- 
ted or to be made days of ‘celebration, 
cing up history, literature, music, science, 
with events of absorbing interest. 

n the present book, this suggestion is 
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_ Strength of Organization 


Experience of over forty years 
has developed executive ability. 
Scientific advancement has brought 
the telephone from a crude experi- 
ment to one of the most perfected 
of all mechanical devices. Engi- 
neering has mastered countless 
problems involved in the distribu- 
tion of service. Construction has 
carried the telephone into the most 
remote corners of the country. 
Operative skill has combined the 
efforts of executives, scientists, en- 
gineers and commercial manage- 
ment. These with vision and fore- 
sight are the powers which unite in 
the accomplishment of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Working in the closest cooperation 


N AMERICAN 


One Policy 


worked out in more detail. The method of 
the school celebration is illustrated in three 
recital, six expository, two anniversary, two 
memorial and four \unclassified celebrations. 
What Prof. J. Arthur Thompson, the well- 
known biologist, said of the earlier book is 
equally true of the present: “If even a little 
could be done in the directions indicated, 
there would be education of the heart and 
conscience, a widening of horizons, and a 
vitalizing of the whole school life. We wel- 
come the refreshing breeze, and are heart 
and soul with their recommendations.” One 
may add, perhaps, that the principles under- 
lying these suggestions have in recent years 
become much better understood in the United 
States than in England; here, in fact, the 
celebration of special days other than na- 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


with its chiefs is the nation-wide 
organization oftelephoneemployees. 
Nothing less than finest loyalty, the 
most untiring devotion, the recog- 
nition of the great importance. of 
their work, coupled with a fixed — 
determination to serve faithfully; — 
nothing lessthan this unified strength 
which has been so wonderfully dis- 
played by the management and em- 
ployees of the Bell telephone could 
have carried the system through the - 
years of strain which began with 
the war and have not passed. 


Hardly ever has public service 
required so long and severe a test of 
a business organization. Never has 


an army responded with morehearty 


united and loyal support. 


t 


Universal Service 


tional holidays has already become firmly 


established. Mr. Hayward’s further elucida- 
tion and illustration of the principles, there- 
fore, will find an interested audience on 


this side of the Atlantic. 
ee we 


An INDEX NUMBER FOR STATE ScHOOL Sys- 


TEMS 
By Leonard P. Ayres. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 70 pp. Price $.70; by mail 


of the Survey $.85. 


Recent disclosures concerning the shortage 
of teachers and the numbers of children de- 
prived of even elementary educational op- 
portunities have opened the eyes of many 
Americans to the defects of our educational 

[Continued on page 498] 
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| Principles of Sociology : 
By Edward A. Ross” 
708 pages : Price, $4. 00 


‘Undoubtedly this book is going to have a decided 

influence on sociological thought. It is not 

academic; it is not abstract or speculative; rather 
it is drawn directly from life—from actual obser- 

_ vation. From the first page the author in a defin- 

_ ite, concrete manner deals with actual conditions 

and problems of society and includes a wealth of 

illustrative material. The book is most worth | 
while—it reads as easily and. interestingly asa 
good newspaper.. . 


Published by 1 HE CENTURY CO. New York City 


co 


FRONTIER 


An important and penetrating study 

of the American ‘liberal spirit, its 

frontier origin, and its application to 
modern problems. 


| $2. 00 at All Bookstores 
Bor Guy EMERSON 


Published by 


Henry Holt and Cranage 


(Of especial interest to Americonization slaasenyi 2 


Gecane By Adoption 4 


By J oseph Husband. 


Biographical sketches designed to stimulate the highest ideals of 
_ citizenship and to serve as a vital force in the important work of 
Americanization. This book portrays in a most entertaining manner, 


o Mn Newaupor THE WorKINe MAN 


By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University - 


: “tt will stand, uo doubt, as the most forcible utterance of the present 
ui hour in support of the case of the employer as such, the representative 
of organized capital, as such, the antithesis of all forms of modern 


_ industrial '‘radicalism.’?—The Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Net $2.50 postpaid 
(Price is subject to change without notice) 


‘the achievements which foreign-born citizens of the United States 
have accomplished for themselves, and shows not only what America 
can give to the “‘adopted”’ citizen but what in turn that citizen can give 


to America, if only both sides ecesate to the full. Illustrated by “A 
portraits. $1.50 postpaid. 


‘THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 


‘An Index Number for State School Systems _ 
' “LEONARD P. AYRES — 

A comparative study of the educational efficiency of the 

48 states and the United Sites territorial possessions, 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, Publication Dept, 


130 East 22d Street New York ad 
Speman 7 ie Cloth, $:25 <i ; 


THE ABINGDON PRESS Cincinnati 


“The Port of New York,’’ by Thomas E. 
Rush, Surveyor of the Pore: An enter- 
taining account of the history, and an author- 
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Traveling Publicity Campaigns . 
MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN a 


A new volume ‘in the Surveys and Exhibits Series, | 
descriptive of educational tours of railroad trains and © 
motor vehicles. : 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, Publication Dept, 


eritish Labor 
and The War 


By PAUL U. KELLOGG and ARTHUR GLEASON 


‘A volume by the Editor and the London correspon- 
dent of the Survey “foreshadows changes which will 
affect and condition the whole fabric of Western civili- 

gation.” Margaret Bondfield, at the British Trade 
_ Union Congress, says of it: 


“A fine bit of work for which future historians and 
students of sociology should be grateful.” 


$2.50 net 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
105 West 40th Street 


130 East 22d Street New ‘York City 


Cloth, $1-50 


BOOKS BY MATL—any book by any | 
publisher may be ordered through The 
SURVEY. We ship by return mail—prompt | 
service with the minimum of trouble. Send 
orders and checks to The SURVEY, 112 Hast 
19 Street, New York. 
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‘In the last analysis, the value of personnel service will be 
measured by the employer in terms of increased production, 
and by the employee by the opportunities which are accorded 
to him for personal development both financial and spiritual. 
Both groups will measure such service by the yardstick, 
‘Does it pay?’ ”’ 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


IN. INDUSTRY 


| Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. 
Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


and 


Alexander Fleisher, Ph.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The First in its Field 


Here is a concrete analysis of every method of securing better 
cooperation between employer and employee, together with a clear- 
cut statement of its actual value as determined by its records when 
put into operation. 

THE HUMAN FACTOR IN INDUSTRY summarizes the results 
of the various methods of labor administration to date, suggests 
lines of future development, and embodies comprehensive interpre- 
tation of the purposes and motives which have brought personnel 
and service work into being, with an authoritative reply to the 
question—Is it worth while to employer and employee? 

This new work describes in detail the value of scientific manage- 
ment, devoting space to the results obtained from such methods as 
profit-sharing, bonus plans, night schools, medical care, group insur- 
ance, industrial housing, employment management, etc. 

No one interested in these problems can afford to overlook this 
latest and most important contribution to the literature of the 
subject. 


At your booksellers or direct, Price $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 
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HIsTorIEs 


ly begins its third volume with its 
issue. There are 24 pages every 


en 

1 ict Russia, some of it written by the 

let Government’s statesmen in Europe, the 

Bureau in New York. ‘There is 

€ autheritative military review 

ow: pecial tnilitary critic, Lt.-Col. B. 
tam ft 


scriptions maceived by 


_ SOVIET RUSSIA 
oth tase Room 304, New York City — 


ERS « We assist in preparing spe- 
® cial articles, papers, speech- 
Pp , scholarly service. AUTHORS 

BEAU, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1 “The Riddle of ‘Life and “Death.” 
“ Where Are the Dead? ” 


' Ten Cents Each, Postfree. 
icrucian Fellowship, Box 9, Oceanside, California . 


permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 


in each issue as received. It 
does not mutilate issues, 
: which may easily be re- 
cae moved and reinserted. At 
the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for a 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


A MANUAL 
By FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


The Survey may be kept for. 


back and on the side. Put — 


% 


AND PURPOSE © OF A 


CENTRAL COUNCIL : 

TECHNIQUE OF INITIAL Oncan anion 
PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF Work 
A Few CENTRAL CouNcILs WITH 


i 
\ an 


sale be the Kverehe ‘Association for Orenizing 
Family Social Work 


x Deeateal Office, 130 EAsT 22D STREET, New York 


The School of : Social Work 


A Department of Simmons College 


_ THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 20 
Class and practice work correlated 


Preperation for social RPL 
with families ; 
for children ; 
in hospitals; 
with the handicapped ; 
through neighborhood and community ; : 
in industry ; 
in research. 
as PEP Ae ANCED TERR PROGRAMME, 


HOOD WORK AND IN WORK WITH FAMILIES 
| OR FOR CHILDREN BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20. 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston 


Domestic Science 


HOME-STUDY COURSES - 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, N 4 eget 
g. 8, let, Nursing, ete. chera, 


workers, Pear managers, 


home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated aos book- 
La miso es PROFESSION. "OF HOMB-MAKING, i, 


reques 
BULLETINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; Food Values, 
10c; Free-Hand Cooking, 10 


| world-wide. 


AM. SCHOOL OF "HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, 


oe ne pepe pec fat 


_ sided. ‘pedagogic theory, but rather from 


siderable degree of specialization on 1 


valuable service to 
with that great branch 
government. 

Montana, California aad 
accomplishment; the largest Pp 
last ten years was made i in Utah, 
quacy of educational provision 
Atlanticstates has declined in 
“relatively and in some of them actually, 4 
southern states are at the bottom of the ] 
as hitherto. Compared with ten years 
schoo] attendance and the proportion o 
dren at school have notably impr 
advance in high school attendance 
marked. But this progress is : ) 


such as this study promotes, would : 

sential to making the United ears a 

educated nation. —_- PES yEAE 

a pee 

A New ScHoon In BeLcrum 
By A. Faria de Vasconcellos. Ren 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., London. 
Price 5s. net; by mail of the SURVE 
The movement for a new type of ele 

tary school, taking its aim from no on 


earnest search for realities, has 

There have been rumo} , 2 
reports of such a movement in Belgiu 
The present volume by the headmaster 
the “New ere ? _ at Bierges-li f 
with an 
Ferriére, teu an as present 
this movement. Its principal featu 
a laboratory of practical pedagogy, 
ing of the pupils, close relation of s 
country life and interests, the cottage 
tem, co-education, manual work, husb: 
and care of small animals, free choic 
cupations, physical culture. and games, 
‘cursions and camping. ; 
_ The proper relationship between indiv: 
ual and spontaneous activities, with | 


one hand, to group and collective activit 
on the other, has here been worked oui 
considerable vgs It woeld be diffi 


euciees upon as are Pa at vari 
times and without particular coordin 
diverse, and sometimes conflicting “ref 
—this little book will offer valuable s 
tions and stimulation. B. 


BOOKS ON OTHER 
SUBJECTS 


THe ENGLIsH Convict. <A Statistical 
Abridged Edition. x 
By Charles Goring, M. D., H. M. Station 
ery Office, London. 275 pp. Paper oon 
Price 3s.; by mail of the Survey $1. 15. 
The sudden death of Charles Goring : 

year ago revived interest in his brilli 

studies in criminology and led to the publi 
cation of this abridged edition of his mos 
notable work. Here we have the ess 
of those painstaking observations of his, 
gun in 1902 and concluded in 1913, whiel 
led him to declare that there is no such thin: 
as a physical criminal type, such as log 
broso and his disciples described. In 
special introduction, Prof. Karl Pearson, 
Lea on nee 1] 
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Cheerful 


Giver 


One of the easiest known ways to 
make a living is to get a string of mite 
boxes working for you. The hardiest 
pocket closed to the ordinary call of 
charity opens. to the mite box, though 
its appeal is no more enlightening than 


“Pity the blind.” 


The next best method of profiting by 
the easy generosity and good inten- 
tion of human nature is to devise a 
“cause” with a label so plausible that 


‘money will flow in without a question 


being asked. 


_,“This is Senator Peter Justus Fogarty” 
says a rich mellow voice over the telephone. 
‘The Democratic Club is raising a fund for the 
sick babies of the poor of the ward. May 
we count on your help? Thank you.” A 
messenger calls for your check and that is all 
you or anyone else knows about Senator 
Fogarty, except that for ten years he has 
lived by exploiting the human sympathy 
aroused by the mention of sick and suffering 
children. 


The moral is plain. Don't judge a package 
by the label tied to it. You never, never can 
tell. The business of the Bureau of Advice 
and Information is to open these packages 
with a charity label, examine the contents 
and by the application of established stand- 
ards estimate their value to the community , 


As a confidential exchange of information concerning 
all social agencies in New York which seek public sup- 
port, it serves to protect those sound organizations which 
suffer from the charity pirates and enables discrimin- 
ating contributors who request its service to direct their 
charity expenditures to meet definite needs in the social 
life of the city. It has on file records of more than 4500 
social agencies ranging from sound old philanthropic 
foundations to such picturesque and passing impulses as 


' the Midnight Band of Mercy for Homeless Cats. 


Constructively, it seeks to assist new organizations 
to sound beginnings and old ones to improved methods, 
attempting meantime to eliminate fraudulent, useless 
and duplicating ‘efforts. 


Bureau of Advice and Information of 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


E New Repusiic and THE SuRVEY 
are reaching*out for new readers 
among intelligent, liberal-minded, fast- 
idious men and women. Each has de- 
veloped a technique in offering its wares 
and a style of printing suited to both 
wares and audience. Both aresucceeding. 
§ We print the circulars, announce- 
ments, letterheads—virtually all of the 
business forms and business literature 
of Tue New Rerusiic and THe Survey. 
§ If you have anything to sell, or any 
requests to make of a similat educated 
audience of buyers or contributors, our 
services ate at your command, We print 
anything from a postal card to an annual 
report and print it so that it is read by 
particular people. 
We refer you by permission to both 
of the periodicals mentioned above. 


Kornic-Moaxk Printine Co. 
100 West 21st Street New York City 
Telephone 8237 Chelsea 


Copies of The SURVEY for 


December 27, 1919, and 


January 24, 1920, are ur- 
gently needed for complet- 
ing volumes to be bound for 
libraries. Subscribers who 
do not keep complete sets 
for their own use will confer 
a real favor to several dis- 
tracted librarians by return- 
ing these copies to The 
SURVEY office, 112 East 19 
Street, New York. 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME’ MAKING AND 


\ferse Concer} 


 Housefurnishing 
Warercoms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
ji Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


_ METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
; ae EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


45th St. and Sith Ave. 


New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


1) FIGGING oan eco 
ihe : e 


ste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. . 
Are the Finest and Best Inks - 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corro- 
siveandill-smelling inksand adhe- 
sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so 
sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. _ 
AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
a Branches: Chicago, London 
H| 271 Ninth Street Broeklyn, N. Y. 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
IN BOOK pp eR 

FORM | : 
Extra Strong f 


heavy board § 
cover, eign 


40c 
“CADO” Clip File 4 


(No. 214) (With Binding Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all 
pers. Holds sheets firmly. Permits of instant 
Insertion or removal. Opens and closes easily 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 
242 West 28d Street New York 


INS TITY PION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. — 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which © 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from 
pure white wadding incased in bleached white 
muslin easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy 


as new é 
Insist on seeing our 


They protect your Mat- 
tress from all impurities 
and lengthen its life, 

A single trial will con- 


vince. 


trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector— 
on each Protector. 


None genuine without 
rade Mark’’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dry Goods 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 
Groceries Electric Clock Systems 
SEEMAN BROS. LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


__ BOOK REVIEWS 
[Continued from page 498] 
Biometric Laboratory, London, under 
‘sé auspices the study was undertaken, 
| high tribute to the character and 
‘evement of this scientific prison officer. 
Ean Wabi. 


* * * 


\RIEF HisTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
iy Carlton J. H. Hayes. Macmillan Co. 
i pp. and maps. Price $3.50; by mail 
; the Survey $3.80. 
‘ery little space is given in this history 
ie origins of the war, but it covers com- 
iensively all the events from the summer 
914 to the peace conference at Versailles. 
} written with 2 commendable absence of 
jective theory or tendency and will be of 
le as a textbook when, owing to changes 
»opular sentiment, other war “histories ” 
tten so soon after the events will have 
ed little more than political treatises. 
social and economic developments of the 
io are treated in connection with the mili- 
r happenings to which they are related; 
the historic perspective and discrimina- 
of the study is preserved throughout. In 
+t, a book worthy of a permanent place 
iny library. B-4L. 
| 3 * *% * 


INTRODUCTION TO SocIAL ETHIcs 

y John M. Mecklin. Harcourt, Brace & 
lowe. 446 pp. Price $3; by mail of 
he Survey $3.25. 


his is an optimistic, able interpretation 
jour changing experiences in social life 
expressed in the emergence of new moral 
idards. The author points out with a 
alth of illustration how our traditional 
‘cs of individualism is becoming a 
drance to progress; but he sees many 
dences of an advance to a better view- 
at. 


‘fe pleads in the main that the organiza- 
lof the social conscience be not left to 
|haphazard forces of the social process, 
ur immediate task is to take the enrich- 
at of the moral experience, the deepened 
ght into moral truth gained by the indi- 
ualistic self, and put them into use at the 
el of the institutional selves. The tra- 
onal group morality represented by the 
ditional self must be lifted to the level of 
. emancipated individual self. In this 
e the individual self will regain that 
idarity which it has lost and the institu- 
yal self will gain the enlightened and 
‘ral sensitiveness which it lacks.” 


from this point of view, Professor Mecklin 
tts a series of informative chapters on 
) social institutions, pointing out their 
‘ef services in the conservation and the 
fichment of the ethical life and the need 
so changing them as to make them 
lister more fruitfully to the changing 
eds of a progressive civilization. For 
mple, he insists that our schools must be 
rganized to prepare for democracy by 
‘tivating the spirit of cooperation. 


he chapters entitled Mechanism and 
irals and The Workers and the Machine 
ay are particularly good. So are the 
ges on Academic Freedom as a right to 
| Maintained by groups of teachers them- 
ves. The chapter on Public Opinion 
inds somewhat less in touch than the other 
apters with the realities of today through 
| omission of the hurtful effects of the 
rious kinds of war propaganda and war- 
ie coercion. 

The best thing about the book is its re- 
ated insistence upon a positive and cre- 
ve conception of democracy. It pleads 
* a democracy conceived as a body of 
thts not simply to be safeguarded but to 
utilized. Each chapter is followed by a 
ected bibliography. Henry NEUMANN. 
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Building Better Men and Women 


Medart Playground Equipment and modern healthful playgrounds 
promote the development of clean, vigorous, right-thinking men and 
women. 

Builders for 50 years of every kind of gymnasium apparatus for 
men, the Medart Company has naturally taken and held the leader- 
ship in the playground movement and the perfecting of playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train the growing childhood of teday. 
Catalog “L” and suggestions for playground installations will be 
sent if requested on your letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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we will send without charge to those interested. 
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Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
Hardware, Tools and Factory Supplies 
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week. All modern convenie 
service required. Call Miss Garr 
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WANTED: A Superintendent in a small 
institution in New York state desires a 
position as’ Assistant Superintendent or su- 
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on on Staten Island. Apply 1 West in or out of New York, Box 3565 Survey. 
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"EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, paiieeane 
case worker and consultant, having had 
exceptional experience, wishes position of 
executive nature in East, preferably New 
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Is RHopp ISLAND A THOUGHTFUL F 
Irs Litrtn CHILDREN? By 
well and Harold A. Andrews. _ 
ion of Child Welfare, — 307 Stat 


T D: Case consultant for large 
family agency. Work under ideal 
s. Only experts and persons of 
ae ing and _ ability need apply. 


oung men with cawaes service 
-xperience, or both training and 
ice, and with some executive abil- 
eded for work with boys in a small 
_ Must be over 21 and under 35 
lary $1320 and maintenance. \ Re- 
Ts. Cooley, Box 1606, District of 
lum ja. 


WANTED: Position as Director of 
‘Charities, Community Service, Settlement 
House, etc., etc. University and Special 
Training. Experienced in these lines. Full 
details on request. Box 3562 Survey. 


: Social gre? for inter- 


TT Mabel Brown Dllis. Pp. 120. Q { 
g field and institution service. Either ‘ Price 50 cents. Published by National @ 
pe experience essential. Both MAN, 37, Protestant, twelve years’ ex- ' Labor Committee, 105 Hast 22d Street, 


| Salaties, iene $1440 and ieee York City. 


perience, wishes executive or clerical posi- 
tion in institution or social service bureau. 
Box 3561: Survey. * 


WISH Souny Lady wanted as execu- 
ve secretary of United Jewish Charities 
of Worcester—sole paid worker. Salary 
begin, $1400—increase as warranted. 
owledge of Yiddish desirable. Apply 
with credentials to Jacob Reed, Secretary, 
15 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 


YOUNG woman, normal school graduate, 
institutional experience; desires position as 
resident worker in settlement in or near 
Chicago. Box 3564 SURVEY. » 


Baltimore, Md. 
offers a course in Psychiatric So 
_ Work to a limited number of stud 
who have had one year of trai 
an accredited school of social 


WANTED: 'Man or woman of experi- 
ence possessing initiative, tact and broad 
PY social sympathies to organize and superin- 
tend the work of the People’s Institute of 
~ Northampton, Mass. . Clubs, study classes, 

recreation, amusements, domestic arts, 

flower garden competition, etc. Address 


during the summer, Professor H. N. Gar- 


‘diner, Christmas Cove, Me. . 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from ey 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, ae 


We specialize in books om social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current Publications 


or its equivalent, cae to gra 
nurses. 


one year, beginning October 1, 32 
A vacation of one month will be 

lowed. Application must be made’ 
fore August 15, hee cee $100. 
for the course. _ 


We THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


“AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
‘ofessional organization of four thousand 
bers. Following its war work it is enter- 
#2pon 2 peacetime program known as the 
\>oks for Hverybody’’ movement for which 
# making an appeal for a two million dollar 

. It is rendering library service to the 

haut Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
plans to promote libraries for the sixty 

On people now wholly or practically with- 
® libraries; to help business concerns and 

ries to establish libraries in their plants; 
iromote the use of good books on American 
is and traditions. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
i SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
, Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
‘ity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Bx. 
) University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
on to promote development of social work 
Hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
», National Conference of Sociai Work. 


MRICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
(ANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
/ Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
mation and advises on establishment and 
Wlopment of community councils, councils of 
Hil agencies, and financial and social federa- 
i Exchanges . material and information 
ing. its members. Trains executives for 
munity organization. | 


/ERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 

SLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 1381 
8rd St., New York. For public employment 
jes; industrial safety and health; work- 
8 ‘compensation, health insurance; one 
re rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


RICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
1erly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
VE) ON OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
-rude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
|Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
jnt care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
ft of pre-school age and school age. 
ARICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
nizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Amerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
‘mercial organizations; and for training 
) in the profession of community leadership. 
|ress our nearest office— 
june Building, New York. 
W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
JN—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
hezge, New York. ‘Organized for betterment 
conditions in home, school, institution and 
imunity, Publishers Journal of Home BHco- 
mics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
E—Wm, D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaficts free. 
Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
itles to Review and other publications), $1. 
=f AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
ON—105\ W. 40th St., New York. For the 
ervation of the family, the repression of 
stitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
. the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
mation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
ips include quarterly magazine and month- 
bulletin. William ‘F, Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
‘CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
‘W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
ypwledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
atment and prevention. Publications free 
request. Annual membership dues, $6. 


ILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
i156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L 
mett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
ector. To arouse public interest in the 
ith of school children; to encourage the 
tematic teaching of health in the schools; 
develop new methods of interesting children 
the forming of health habits; to publish and 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
‘ith workers and health literature for chil- 
m; to advise in organization of local child 
ith programme. 

MMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
fadison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ry, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
mmunity Service and to help people of all 
amunities employ their leisure time to their 
t advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
p. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
ps in organizing the work, in planning the 
gram and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
xd, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
nity itself, through the community commit- 
representative of community interests, de- 
mines policies and assumes complete control 
the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
bucher, sec’y. : 


GENIOS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, 


i 


Mich, 


mncellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr, J. H. 
logg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
public service for knowledge about human. 
eritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
sibilities. Literature free. 


Ye 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 HB. 22nd St, New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A, Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Hdmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. H. Gregg, 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth, Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker; Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 


princi- 


vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$265; includes monthly, ‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 
West 43rd St., New York, Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S, CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 365 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INS.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BE. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Eaton, field sec’y; 
Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
8t., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committees. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. 


nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WOKE 
—Allen T. Burns, pres., New York; W. HL 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. General organization to discuss prin- 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase efi- 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an-= 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, - 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48th 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921.’ Main 
Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha P. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, 
Raleigh. 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 

The Local Community—Howard S. Braucher, 
New York. Sah 
ances Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W,. Salmon, New 

ork. ; 

Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, 

Minneapolis. : 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 

—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 East 
659th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 
educational work in non-sectarian self-goyern- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 
Monthly publication, ‘“‘The Club Worker.” $1 
a year. 
NATIONAL GRGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘ Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 HB. 22d 8t., 
New York. A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professional 
standards. : 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—381 Fourth Avenue, Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about — 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Pubiishers ‘‘ Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,” “American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 
Hast 23rd St., New York. Establishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. . 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Ofm- 
cial organ, “Life and Labor.” 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOOIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. 8S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 


ministration. / 
FOUNDATION— ; 


THE RACE BETTERMENT 

Battle Creek, Mich, For the study of the causes: 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- | 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- | 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 180 EB. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hduca- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pubé 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation. offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.’’ 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods, 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas,; 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Develops broad forms of comparative - 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
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om recommended which I have bai he and 


astrous and successful, is of untold value to 
‘It is really just as necessary to attend such a s 
i a buyer of a mercantile house to go to the sou ree 
e head worker of a settlement later and the com- see what is new and saleable.” ; 
the benefit of the time and effort I put into the : : : 
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an executive for not having attended the School.” 


Philip. ‘D. Bookstaber 
Instructor im Social Service _ 
The Hebrew Union College 
preted: Ohio. 


a Be iphs ot the American City Bureau School which I 


elped me, I believe, to a better grasp. of the relation- 

en the material and spiritual. * * * .The principles 
ization and committee management which were so 
ly € ciated at the sessions of the Summer School which 
are ave been especially helpful to me in social work.” 


_Anoiate Chart B me ead pare Ft attended the Schoo! last year with many ‘me 
ssc Gries, DOStON, Mass. tions. I came away with’ new inspiration and 
vision. The School is worth while from every vie 
the program of our ‘playtime’ was most thoroly i 
ay worked out by those in charge.” AY ee 


ave found that the two intensive weeks spent at the 
B chool have been of immense value during this past 
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Why not attend and secure for yourself the increased power . 
accomplishment that the School is bringing to so many others? 


Why not at least find out more about this institution? You can do 
so by signing and mailing us the attached coupon. 


In the buildices of the University of Wisconsin 
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